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Selected  cases  of  communization  and 
Russification  of  mediavel  Bulgarian 
history 

By 

Professor  L.  A.  D.  DELLIN,  J.S.D. 

The  University  of  Vermont,  U.S.A. 

I. 


THE  scholarly  community  in  the  Free  World  looked 
forward  with  interest  and  curiosity  to  the  long-announced 
publication  of  the  two- volume  sets  of  “The  History  of  Bul¬ 
garia”  in  Moscow  and  Sofia.  The  coincidental  appearance  of 
the  two  “Histories”  was  unusual  in  itself  but  only  subsequent 
revelations  confirmed  the  suspicion  that  Moscow  and  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  had  been  the  primary  laboratory 
for  both  products,  the  Soviet  and  the  Bulgarian  sets. 

Ostensibly,  of  course,  the  Bulgarian  Academy  of  Sciences 
proceeded  on  its  own.  It  was  ominous  that  a  “request”  to 
write  a  history  of  Bulgaria  came  in  1946  from  the  then  leader 
of  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party  and  former  Secretary- 
General  of  the  COMINTERN,  Georgi  Dimitrov. '  This  unusual 


J  Dimitrov  said  literally:  “We  need,  like  bread  and  air,  our  own 
Marxist  philosophy  of  our  history.”  (Filosofska  Misul,  vol.  II,  n.®  3, 
p.  7»  . 
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request  was  taken  up  by  the  prominent  Party  member  and 
Communist  theoretician,  Todor  Pavlov,  who  also  happened  to 
be  the  President  of  the  Bulgarian  Academy.  It  was  Pavlov, 
who  on  his  part,  demanded  that  the  “Institute  of  Bulgarian 
History,”  formed  in  1947,  should  wTite  a  “Marxist  history  of 
Bulgaria.”  His  guide  lines  were:  “History  is  generally  written 
in  an  objective  but  not  objectivist  manner,  yet  politically 
sharpened  and  purposeful,  in  order  to  become  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  for  a  scientifically-correct  orientation 
within  today’s  historical  events  and  to  influence  them  in  a 
revolutionary  and  creative  manner,  so  that  communism  be 
victorious  in  our  country,  in  the  Balkans,  and  in  the  entire 
world  as  soon  and  as  completely  as  possible.” - 

At  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the  Bulgarian  Communist 
Party,  in  1948,  it  was  Vulko  Chervenkov’s  turn  to  renew  the 
Party’s  appeal  that  a  Marxist  history  of  Bulgaria  be  under¬ 
taken  “with  urgency”  and  that  “undoubtedly,  our  Marxist 
historians  should  take  the  main  and  leading  part  in  the 
preparation  of  this  text.”  And  he  counselled:  “Let  us  learn 
above  all  and  mainly  from  the  genial  works  and  statements 
of  the  standard-bearer  of  Marxist-Leninist  thought,  J.  V. 
Stalin.” 

The  exclusion  or,  at  most,  marginal  participation  of  non- 
Marxist  Bulgarian  historians  in  the  preparatory  work  and  the 
reference  to  Stalin  as  the  highest  scientific  authority  presaged 


2  Todor  Pavlov,  Za  Marksicheska  Istoriya  na  Bulgaria,  Sofia, 
1954,  p.  316. 

“  V.  Chervenkov,  Marksistko-Leninskata  Prosveta  i  Borbata  na 
Ideologicheskiya  Front,  Sofia,  1949.  p.  50.  Incidentally,  about  one- 
third  of  the  bibliography  of  both  Bulgarian  volumes  is  occupied  by 
works  of  “classics  of  Marxism-Leninism”  and  “leaders  of  the  Bul¬ 
garian  Communist  Party,”  while  Stalin  alone  accounts  for  twenty 
biographical  entries. 
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not  only  the  dubious  scholarly  value  of  the  projected  text  but 
also  resulted  in  an  unexpected  delay,  due  to  the  paucity  of 
even  average-caliber  “Marxist  historians.”  In  fact,  it  became 
necessary  to  re-organize  the  Institute  of  Bulgarian  History  in 
1950  and  to  finally  appoint  a  22-man  “author’s  collective” 
which  was  charged  with  submitting  the  manuscripts  not  later 
than  July  1,  1951.  But  the  preliminary  draft  was  not  ready 
sooner  than  1952  and  only  in  1954,  and  after  the  Soviet 
Istoriya  Bolgarii  (hereinafter  identified  with  the  letter  “S” 
and  the  Roman  numerals  “I”  or  “II”,  for  the  first  and  second 
volumes,  respectively)  appeared,  did  the  first  volume  of  the 
Bulgarian  Istoriya  na  Bulgaria  (hereinafter  identified  with 
the  letter  “B”  and  the  numerals  “I”  or  “II”)  see  the  light.  ♦ 
In  the  meantime,  manuscripts,  drafts  and  galleys  had  been 
subjected  to  “review  and  discussion”  by  the  Soviet  historians. 


The  open  Soviet  intervention  started  immediately  after 
the  “reorganization”  of  the  Institute  of  Bulgarian  History, 
headed  by  Dimitur  Kosev,  with  section  heads  Aleksandur 
Burmov  and  Christo  Christov.  The  daily  and  professional 
press  reported  visits  by  the  Slavist  N.  S.  Derzhavin,  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  History  and  Slavic  Studies  at  the 


*  The  two  sets  in  question  which  are  the  major  reference  of 
our  article  are:  Akademiya  Nauk  SSSR,  Institut  Slavyanovedeniya. 
P.  N.  Tretyakov,  S.  A.  Nikitin,  and  L.  B.  Valev,  editors,  Istoriya 
Botgarii,  vols.  I  and  II,  Moscow,  1954  and  1955;  and  Bulgarska 
Akademiya  na  Naukite,  Institut  za  Bulgarska  Istoriya,  istoriya  na 
Bulgaria,  vols.  I  and  II,  Sofia,  1954  and  1955.  The  Director  of  the 
Bulgarian  Institute,  D.  Kosev,  in  Istoricheski  Pregled,  vol.  IX, 
n.o  6,  1953,  tried  to  justify  the  delay  by  stating  that  the  contributors 
“lack  sufficient  training...  which  is  not  yet  Marxist-Leninist”  and 
that  “the  influence  of  the  bourgeois  historiography  has  not  yet  been 
eliminated .  ” 
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Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  B.  D,  Grekov,  and  by  the  three 
editors  of  the  Soviet  “History  of  Bulgaria,”  P.  N.  Tretyakov, 
S.  A.  Nikitin,  and  P.  B.  Valev.  It  was  also  announced  that 
material  in  Russian  was  being  translated  into  Bulgarian,  to 
serve  as  a  g^ide  for  the  Bulgarian  historians.  Eventually, 
Kosev,  Christov  and  two  other  members  of  the  “authors’  col¬ 
lective”  were  sent  to  Moscow  where  a  final  “discussion”  of 
the  Bulgarian  draft  took  place  at  the  end  of  March  1955. 
All  these  strange  developments  indicated  that  the  Bulgarian 
history  text,  ostensibly  authored  by  Bulgarian  scholars,  was 
in  fact  shaped  by  foreign*,  Soviet,  historians  who,  on  their 
part,  implement  the  Party  line. 

From  a  scholarly  point  of  view  one  could  validly  question 
the  very  need  for  a  “Bulgarian  History”  text,  let  alone  the 
anomaly  of  having  Bulgarian  historians  coached  by  foreig¬ 
ners  on  their  own  history.  Universally  accepted  recent  texts, 
authored  by  renown  historians  like  V.  N.  Zlatarski,  P.  Nikov, 
P.  Mutafchiev  and  popular  histories  by  Ivan  Pastukhov  and 
Nikola  Stanev,  not  to  mention  numerous  extensive  mono¬ 
graphs  by  Gavril  Katsarov,  Dimitur  Dechev,  Ivan  Diychev, 
Krustyu  Miyatev,  Vsevolod  Nikolaev,  and  many  others,  had 
exhausted  any  known  evidence  and  provided  a  more  than 
adequate  basis  of  the  Bulgarian  past.  But  all  these  works 
were  labelled  “bourgeois  histories”  and  none  of  their  living 
authors  was  asked  to  participate  in  the  elaboration  of  the 
new  history  text.  Some  of  them  were  invited  to  voice  their 
opinion  at  a  “discussion”  of  the  galleys  in  November  1953, 
and,  in  view  of  the  existing  political  climate,  their  critical 


5  See  pertinent  reports  in  Istoricheski  Pregled,  vol.  IX,  n.®  6, 
1953;  vol.  X.  ns.  1,  5  and  6,  1954;  and  vol.  XI,  n.®  4,  1955. 
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remarks  cannot  but  generate  admiration  and  faith  in  the  in¬ 
corruptibility  of  Bulgarian  scholarship  despite  prohibitive 
-odds.  '■* 

II. 


.  A  critique  of  Communist  re-writing  of  history,  in  general, 
should  take  a  stand  on  the  value  of  Marxism  as  a  basis  for 
historical  interpretation  and  on  concomitant  problems  such. as 
periodization,  based  on  “production  relations”  and  “class 
struggle.”  However,  these  broad  questions  have  not  only  been 
.  satisfactorily  answered  by  prominent  non-Marxist  historians 
and  philosophers,  but  are  immaterial  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article.  Moreover,  what  really  matters  and  what  is  officially 
admitted  by  the  Communist  regimes  is  that  the  Party  and 
none  else  determines  how  history  should  be  written.  It  should 
be,  therefore,  clear  in  advance  that  Communist  historiography 
is  at  best  “politicized  science”  and  that  wherever  political 
considerations  try  to  substitute  for  historical  facts,  scholar¬ 
ship  becomes  a  farce  or  worse. 


The  “discussion”  is  summarized  by  Professor  Vsevolod  Ni¬ 
kolaev  in  Istorichesky  Pregled,  vol.  X,  no.  5,  1954,  pp.  415-479.  The 
author  of  this  summary,  who  subsequently  managed  to  escape,  led 
the  memorable  attack  on  the  Marxist  historians  who  were  accused 
of  plagiarism,  incompetence,  and  servility.  Professor  Nikolaev  shared 
some  of  his  experiences  in  “Contemporary  Falsifications  of  Bulgarian 
History”,  American  Bulgarian  Review,  vol.  IX,  no.  1,  1958,  pp.  11-16. 

It  should  be  added  that  none  of  the  criticism  of  the  non- 
Marxist  not  even  of  some  Communist  historians  was  taken  into 
consideration  and  that  they  were  not  invited  to  discuss  the  second 
volume. 

"  In  a  most  recent  publication  on  the  subject,  C.  E.  Black, 
Editor,  Rewriting  Russian  History,  New  York,  F.  A.  Praeger,  1956, 
states  that  “Non-Marxist  thinkers. . .  tend  to  agree  that  [historical 
materialism]  is  speculative  and  utopian  rather  than  scientific” 
(p.  10);  and  later  on:  “Marxism  provides  not  a  scientific  law  of 
history  but  simply  a  general  approach,  a  point  of  view,  a  spirit, 
and  nothing  more.”  (P.  12) . 
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An  analysis  of  the  Soviet  and  Bulgarian  “Histories  of 
Bulgaria”,  which  we  shall  have  to  keep  on  a  general  and 
simplified  level,  reveals,  beyond  the  familiar  features  of  Com¬ 
munist  historiography,  a  premeditated  attempt  to  communize 
and  Russify  the  Bulgarian  past.  The  “communization”  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  the  wholesale  usurpation  of  personalities  and 
movements  of  a  past,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  ages,  when 
there  W’as  not  even  a  trace  of  communism,  and  of  an 
elephantine  magnifying  of  the  role  ^of  international  com¬ 
munism  and  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party  and  its  leaders 
during  more  recent  times.  But  most  striking  and  arrogant  is 
the  russification  of  Bulgarian  history.  Its  ultimate  aim  is 
to  provide  the  “scientific  proof”  that  the  Bulgarian  people 
are  of  Russian  stock  and  that  the  Russian  people  have  given 
the  Bulgarians  their  political  organization  and  culture,  and, 
in  general,  have  shown  an  altruistic  one-sided  tutorship, 
stretching  from  the  dawn  of  Bulgarian  history  to  our  days. 
This  motive  of  Russian  supremacy  is  clearly  evident  through¬ 
out  both  texts  and  is  coupled  with  omission  or  distortions 
of  those  events  which  would  weaken  or  disprove  the  pre¬ 
conceived  “working  hypothesis.” 

Among  the  most  outspoken  cases  of  Russification  are: 
the  origin  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Bulgarian  state;  the  compilation  of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  and 
the  resulting  Russian-Bulgarian  cultural  relations;  and  the 
incursions  by  the  Russian  Prince  Svyatoslav  into  Bulgaria  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 

The  Communist  thesis  on  the  origin  of  the  Bulgarians 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Bulgarian  state  is,  initially,  a 
copy  of  the  thesis  on  the  origin  of  the  Russians  and  the 
formation  of  the  Russian  state.  As  is  known,  the  generally- 
accepted  so-called  “Normanist”  theory  about  the  origin  of 


the  Russians  and  their  first  Kievan  state  holds  that  the 
Russian  people  were  formed  as  a  nation  by  the  amalgamation 
of  Slavic  settlers  and  Scandinavian  intruders,  led  by  Riurik, 
who  also  provided  the  first  state  organization.  But  suddenly 
this  theory  was  rejected  by  the  Party  organ  Bolshevik  and 
the  Soviet  historians,  led  by  B.  D.  Grekov  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  The  reason  given  was  that  it  was  “politically  harmful” 
because  it  allegedly  “refuted  the  ability  of  the  Slavic  peoples 
to  form  an  independent  state  on  their  own...  and  affirmed 
that  this  was  done  only  by  alien,  more  cultured,  European 
nations.”  Therefore  —  the  official  denunciation  of  the  Vikings 
as  “bandits,”  of  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  word  “Rus” 
and  the  Russian  state,  and  the  axiom  that  the  Eastern  Slavs 
had  formed  the  Russian  state,  as  they  were  “more  skillful 
warriors  than  the  Byzantines  themselves.”  ^ 

This  strange  “inferiority  complex”  of  the  Soviets,  which 
led  them  to  transfer,  without  any  serious  evidence,  the 
creation  of  the  ninth-century  Kievan  state  well  ahead  into 
the  sixth  century  so  as  to  credit  the  Slavs,  with  statehood- 
creative  ability,  finds  corresponding  expression  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  origins  of  the  Bulgarian  nation  and  state. 
Here,  however,  an  additional  “inferiority  complex”  with 
legard  to  medieval  Bulgaria  necessitated  additional  doctoring. 

Repeating,  at  first,  the  parallel  that  the  Slavs  and  not 
the  proto-Bulgarians,  who  “have  fully  and  without  any  trace 
disintegrated  into  the  huge  Slavic  sea”  (S-I,  p.  58),  are  the 
only  root  of  the  ethnogenesis  of  the  Bulgarian  nation,  the 
Communist  authors  ascribe  to  the  Slavs  the  formation  of  the 
first  Bulgarian  state  organization. 


See  Alexander  Vucinich,  “The  First  Russian  State,”  Speculum, 
vol.  XXVIII,  no.  2,  1953,  pp.  324-334,  for  a  discussion  of  this  about- 
face  of  Soviet  historiography. 
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The  next  step  reveals  the  drive  for  outright  russification 
and  Russian  supremacy:  (1)  the  Slavic  state  on  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  was  established  during  the  seventh  century,  i.e. 
one  century  lat^r  than  the  Slavic  state  in  Russia  (S-I,  p.  53; 
B-I,  p,  65) ;  and  (2)  the  Bulgarian  Slavs  are  not  entirely  of 
the  “Sclavine,  Dacian  Slavic”  (Southern  Slav)  group  but  also 
at  least  equally  of  the  “Antes”  (Eastern  Slav)  stock,  i.e.  an 
ethnic  branch  of  the  Russian  Slavs  (S-I,  p.  34;  B-I,  p.  56). 
Thus,  with  one  stroke,  the  Communist  historians  divorce  the 
Bulgarians  from  both  their  ethnic  roots  —  the  Southern  Slavs 
and  the  proto-Bulgarians  (Bulgars),  and  turn  them  into  an 
implied  “second-class”  subdivision  of  the  Russian  people, 
directly  —  in  ethnical  terms,  and  indirectly  —  through  the 
Sla\'ic  origin  of  the  Bulgarian  state.  Neither  the  painstaking 
work  of  a  score  of  world-renown  historians  nor  the  criticism 
of  surviving  non-Marxist  and  even  Marxist  historians  in  1953 
was  of  any  avail  to  maintain  or  restore  the  historical  truth. 

The  only  difference  between  the  Soviet  and  Bulgarian 
Communist  versions  refers  to  the  relationship  between  Slavs 
and  proto-Bulgarians.  The  Soviet  historians  affirm  that 
relations  have  been  openly  antagonistic  (S-I,  p.  58),  while 
the  Bulgarians  argue  in  favor  of  a  “federal  state”  (B-I,  p.  66). 
But  this  is  a  minor  and  insignificant  “controversy”,  the  major 
problem  having  been  settled  “unanimously” :  that  Russian  state¬ 
hood  precedes  Bulgarian  statehood  (while  Scla vines  and  Antes 
ai'e  considered  distinctly  different  and  the  Turanian  proto- 
Bulgarians  not  only  created  the  state  organization  but  also 
left  a  lasting  impact  upon  Bulgarian  ethnogeny  and  society). 
Is  it  therefore  surprising  that  little  if  anything  is  said  about 
the  history  of  the  proto-Bulgarians,  their  possible  existence 
as  an  identifiable  entity  during  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century  A.  D.  (according  to  the  oldest  Bulgarian  source,  “List 
of  Names  of  the  First  Bulgarian  Princes”),  their  probable 
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existence  along  the  shores  of  the  Azov  Sea  (according  to  the 
Gothic  chronicler  lordanes)  and  their  continuous  mentioning 
since  482  in  the  chronicles  of  the  European  historians?  The 
Communist  historians  should  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  “Old 
Great  Bulgaria”  of  the  seventh  century,  when  Khan  Kurt  or 
Kubrat  ruled  over  a  territory  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Volga 
and  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  foothills  of  the  Caucasus; 
and  also  upon  “Volgan  Bulgaria”,  formed  by  Kubrat’s  son 
Kotrag.  But  all  this  might  suggest  a  possible  Bulgarian 
“supremacy”  over  Russia,  which  is  anathema  to  the  chauvinist 
Soviet  hierarchy.  No  Soviet  permission  seems  to  have  been 
granted  even  for  an  appropriate  treatment  of  Khan  Isperikh’s 
(or  Asparukh’s)  victory  over  Byzantium  which  led  to  the 
latter's  recognition  of  the  first  Bulgarian  state  in  the  Balkans 
and  to  Bulgaria's  gloiy  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

« 

The  second  and  perhaps  most  striking  case  of  Russification 
involves  the  origin  of  the  Slavic  alphabet,  in  particular,  and 
of  Russian-Bulgarian  cultural  relations,  in  general.  The  Soviet 
“inferiority  complex”  with  regard  to  the  Bulgarian  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Russia  seems  to  be  so  overwhelming  in  this  case  that 
the  historic  facts  are  reversed  almost  completely.  One  finds 
out  with  amazement  in  both  “histories”  that  a  Slavic  alphabet 
and  even  a  limited  literature  had  existed  “in  Russia”  before 
the  brothers  Cyril  and  Methodius  had  compiled  their  alphabet 
(S-I,  p.  98;  B-I,  p.  109).  As  “evidence”  the  Communist 
authors  refer  to  the  “Pannonian  Legends”,  which  contain  a 
tale  about  C!yrirs  mission  to  the  Khazars  in  Kherson  on  the 
Ci'imea  (around  860)  where  Cyril  is  said  to  have  seen  what 
the  Communists  readily  call  “Russian  letters”  (S-I,  p.  98). 
The  Bulgarian  “History”  tries  to  clarify  the  mystery  of  the 
existence  of  “Russian”  letters  before  the  existence  of  “Russia” 
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or  a  "Russian”  people  as  follows :  “Attempts  to  create  a  Slavic 
alphabet  have  been  made  in  many  places  in  the  Slavic  lands. 
In  859,  the  Eastern  Slavs  had  already  some  kind  of  an  alpha¬ 
bet  and  even  books . . .  which  were  written,  according  to 
Cyril’s  life  story,  in  “Roski”  or  “Rushki”,  i.e.  Russian  letters 
v/hich  he  was  able  to  read  easily”  (B-I,  p.  109).  This  pathetic 
attempt  to  equate  “Roski”  or  “Rushki”  with  “Russian”  is  so 
obviously  false  that  it  needs  hardly  any  elaborate  comment. 
The  very  term  “Rus”  and  “Russian”  derives  from  the  Varyag 
or  Varangian  tribe  “Rus”,  which  invaded  the  territory  of 
present-day  Russia  much  later  than  the  time  of  Cyril’s  trip 
to  Crimea  and  had  nothing  to  do  at  that  time  with  what 
later  became  the  Russian  nation  and  state.  Moreover,  the 
Khazars  themselves  were  non-Slav.  Philologists  and  historians 
consider  the  “Pannonian”  reference  to  mean  most  probably 
Syrian  letters  or  possibly  Greek  or  perhaps  Gothic  letters. 
Some  even  think  that  “Roski”  or  “Rushki”  derives  from 
“rezki;  rezati”,  which  means  “lines,  scratches,  incisions,  cuts” 
in  other  Slavic  pertinent  works  of  the  epoch  and  continues  to 
mean  the  same  today  in  many  a  Slavic  language,  including 
Russian  and  Bulgarian.  Be  that  as  it  maj%  one  thing  is  certain: 
that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  have  “Russian”  letters  long 
before  the  Kievan  Slavs  called  themselves  “Russians”.  *' 

It  is  known  that  Cyril  is  credited  with  the  so-called 
“Glagolitic  alphabet”  (an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
with  some  added  letters  expressing  phonetic  peculiarities 
missing  in  Greek  and  characteristic  of  the  Slavs  inhabiting 
Macedonia)  and  that  the  “Cyrillic”  (an  advanced  version  of 
the  “Glagolitic”)  is  most  probably  the  work  of  Clement,  the 
Bulgarian  Bishop  of  Ochrida  and  one  of  C^ril  and  Methodius’ 

'•>  For  a  recent  detailed  discussion,  see  Ihor  Sevcenko,  “Byzantine 
Cultural  Influences,”  in  C.  E.  Black,  Editor,  Op.  cU.,  pp.  143-197, 
and  particularly  pp.  179-182. 
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disciples.  But  what  matters  most  is  the  fact  that  medieval 
Bulgaria,  imder  Boris  I  and  Simeon  the  Great,  became  the 
cradle  of  Slavic  culture  and  the  fountainhead  of  civilization 
among  Southern  and  Eastern  Slavs,  including  Russia  which 
accepted  Christianity  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  Bulgaria. 
The  tool  was  precisely  the  “Old-Bulgarian”  or  “Slavic-Bul- 
garian”  or  “Church-Slavonic”  alphabet,  the  fourth  and  only 
vernacular  script  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

This  is  what  the  Communists  in  their  childish  yet 
dangerous  chauvinism  cannot  admit:  “Russia’s  indebtedness 
to  Bulgaria.”  This  is  why  an  older  “Russian  alphabet  and 
literature”  had  to  be  invented  and  the  stage  of  almost  uni¬ 
lateral  Bulgarian  contributions  to  Russia  had  to  be  reversed. 
This  is  why  “Bulgarian  indebtedness  to  Russia”  had  to  be 
substituted  for  the  historical  truth. 

Last  but  not  least  a  historical  analogy  of  present-day 
slogans  about  “Bulgarian-Soviet  friendship”  and  “eternal 
gratitude  of  the  Bulgarian  people  for  their  liberation  and 
protection  by  the  great  Soviet  Union”  had  to  be  found  since 
the  beginning  of  history.  The  unfortunate  choice  fell  upon 
the  first  Russian  invasion  of  Bulgaria,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century. 

10  Steven  Runciman,  A  History  0/  the  First  Bulgarian  Empire, 
London.  1930,  p.  261.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Georgi  Dimitrov, 
at  his  Leipzig  trial  in  1933,  bragged  about  “Bulgaria  having  created 
and  spread  the  Old-Bulgarian  alphabet  and  literature”  and  that 
also  Vulko  Chervenkov  stated  boastfully  in  1945:  “If  we,  Bulgarians, 
have  a  reason  why  and  should  be  proud  of  Cyril  and  Methodius,  is 
that  it  was  in  our  country  where  the  Slavic  script  developed  first 
and  was  transferred  from  us  to  Russia.”  But,  in  1953,  Todor  Pavlov 
warned  that  “we  should  not  fall  into  an  apology  of  the  work  of 
Cyril  and  Methodius  which  the  contemporary  Soviet  historiography 
will  accept  with  an  ironic  smile”  (op.  cif.,  p.  329),  and  thus  the 
argument  was  settled  for  good. 
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The  historic  documentation  by  the  Byzantine  chroniclers 
Skylitzas  and  Diaconus  as  well  as  by  the  Russian  annalist 
Nestor  reveals  unquestionably  that  the  Kievan  Prince  Svya¬ 
toslav  first  moved  against  Bulgaria  in  967,  lured  “by  fifteen 
scales  of  Byzantine  gold”,  and  was  so  much  impressed  by 
the  richeness  of  the  conquered  Bulgarian  capital  that  he 
returned  on  his  own.  During  his  five-year  rule  over  Eastern 
Bulgaria,  he  held  the  Bulgarian  King  Boris  II  as  his  prisoner 
for  over  two  years,  and  pillaged  and  massacred  to  such  an 
extent  that  “even  Imperial  [Byzantine]  rule  was  better  in  the 
Bulgarians’  eyes  than  his.”  “ 

Among  his  recorded  feats  are  the  impalement  of  12,000 
Bulgarians  in  Philippopolis  (Plovdiv),  the  decapitation  of 
300  civic  leaders  and  the  imprisonment  of  another  12,000 
military  leaders  and  boyars  in  Dorostorum  (Silistra).  There 
is  also  the  episode  of  sporadic  Bulgarian  praticipation  under 
Svyatoslav  against  the  Byzantines,  after  the  Russians  had 
been  weakened  in  their  war  with  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
Russian-Byzantine  alliance  against  Bulgaria  had  turned  into 
a  feud.  The  Communist  historians  pick,  of  course,  on  this 
episode  to  prove  and  glorify  the  “eternal  friendship”  and 
“sound  military  cooperation”  between  Russians  and  Bulgarians 
throughout  the  ages.  They  neglect  or  sweeten  the  rest  so 
that  Svyatoslav  be  regarded  as  a  liberator,  not  a  conqueror; 
a  protector,  “supported  by  the  Bulgarian  people”,  not  the 
hated  foreign  intruder. ' '  The  Bulgarian  Communists  brush 
aside  Svyatoslav  s  overlordship  over  Bulgaria  by  the  casual 
explanation,  in  another  history  text,  that  Svyatoslav  “under¬ 
stood  that  he  had  been  lured  by  the  Byzantines  to  attack  his 

*'  Runciman,  op.  dt.,  p.  211. 

The  corresponding  treatment  in  6-1,  pp.  90-94;  and  B-I^ 
pp.  142-4. 


Slavic  brethren  and  therefore  allied  himself  with  King  Boris 
n  [who,  incidentally,  was  freed  from  Svyatoslav’s  captivity 
by  the  Byzantine  Emperor  John  Tzimisces]  against  the  Byzant¬ 
ines  [while  Boris  n  was  temporarily  allied  with  the  Byzant¬ 
ines  against  Svyatoslav] Rimciman,  and  all  non-Com- 
munist  historians,  pass  a  different  judgment,  namely:  “[The 
Bulgarians]  had  at  last  met  the  fate  for  which  diplomats  at 
Constantinople  so  long  had  plotted;  they  had  succumbed  to 
barbaiians  from  the  Steppes.  And  now  they  had  to  watch 
the  barbarians  and  the  Imperial  armies  fighting  over  their 
lands,  knowing  that,  whichever  might  be  victorious,  neither 
v/ould  give  them  back  their  independence.” 

While  this  historical  analogy  in  the  terms,  intended  by 
the  Communist  authors,  is  untenable,  not  to  say  ridiculous, 
it  unintentionally  may  suggest  a  similar  and  certainly  less 
untruthful  analogy  between  the  Svyatoslav  invasion  and 
the  Soviet  “liberation”  of  1944. 

m. 

These  selected  cases  of  communization  and  Russification 
of  Bulgarian  history  show  clearly  that  the  writing  of  even 
medieval  history  is  used  by  the  Communists  as  —  what  Vuci- 
nieh  calls  in  his  cited  work  —  “an  ideological  instrument  of 
the  twentieth  century.”  For  those  who  should  still  have 
doubts  about  the  value  of  Communist  historiography  — 
despite  open  Communist  admissions  of  intent  —  the  two  sets  of 
“Bulgarian  History”  should  add  to  the  anyway  overwhelming 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  selected  cases  —  and  they 


13  A.  Burmov  et  al.,  Otechestvena  Istoriya,  Sofia,  1953,  p.  33.- 
Runciman,  op.  cit.,  p.  207. 
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multiply  as  we  move  towards  the  present  —  should  specifically 
expose  the  premeditated  plan  of  a  new  Soviet  “master  race” 
to  turn  the  history  of  other  nations  into  functions  of  Russian 
history  with  the  complicity  of  native  Communists.  They 
should  also  be  a  warning  about  the  Soviet  scheme  to  deprive 
the  Bulgarian  youth  of  a  source  of  inspiration  and  substitute 
for  it  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  humiliation  and  dependence  on 
the  “big  Soviet  brother.” 

The  judgment  passed  by  professional  historians  at  the 
Tenth  International  Congress  of  Historians  in  Rome  (Sep¬ 
tember  4-11,  1955),  at  which  the  Communist  historians 
participated  for  the  first  time,  may  serve  as  an  epitaph  to 
contemporary  Bulgarian  historiography.  Professor  Oscar  Ha- 
lecki,  the  noted  Polish-American  historian,  summarized  the 
impression  of  the  non-Commimist  historians  as  follows:  “The 
historians  from  all  these  [Satellite]  coimtries  obviously  had 
to  follow  the  same  line,  to  praise  on  any  possible  occasions  the 
achievements  of  Soviet  historiography,  to  consult  in  all 
important  matters  and  support  in  all  discussions  the  Russian 
delegates.”  It  so  happened  that  the  “Marxist  historians” 
were  embarassed  publicly  before  the  eyes  of  1,600  historians 
from  35  countries  to  such  a  degree  that  Kosev  was  forced  to 
admit:  “Bulgaria’s  participation  at  the  Congress  must  be 
considered  extremely  unsatisfactory ...  It  proved  that  we 
have  no  experience  and  are  not  prepared  for  a  work  of  this 
kind.”  No  doubt,  the  international  forum  of  free  scientific 
discussion  and  criticism  is  a  dangerous  place  for  validating 
historic  distortions  and  falsifications. 


15  The  Academy’s  History  of  Bulgaria  is  the  magnum  opus  of 
present  Bulgarian  historiography.  The  score  of  re-written  history 
textbooks  for  grade  and  high  school  contain  much  more  arrogant 
falsifications . 

16  Oscar  Halecki’s  Report  in  The  Polish  Review,  vol.  I.  no.  1, 
1956,  p.  7. 

11  Kesev’s  Report  in  Istoricheski  Pregled,  vol.  XI,  no.  6,  1955. 
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I. 


The  Bulgarians  arc  Russians!? 

'“The  Antes  were  the  ancestors  not  only  of  the  Eastern  but 
also  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  Southern  Slavs,  in  any  case  of 
those  among  them  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Bulgarian 
people ...” 

—  From  the  Soviet  History  of  Bulgaria,  vol.  I,  p.  34. 

•“Part  of  the  Antes  migrated  to  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The 
larger  part  remained  in  their  old  habitat  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Russian  nation . . .  Thus,  there  is  a  close  ethnic 
unity  between  the  Russian  and  the  Bulgarian  peoples.” 

—  From  the  Bulgarian  History  of  Bulgaria,  vol.  I,  p.  56. 

^Tt  is  absolutely  incorrect  and  empty  talk  to  assert  that  the 
ethnic  kinship  between  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Russians  is 
closer  than  that  between  the  other  Slavs  because  the  arguments 
given  by  the  authors  do  not  withstand  criticism  and  there  are 
no  other  arguments.” 

—  Professor  Vsevolod  Nikolaev  at  the  discussion  of  the 
galleys  of  the  Bulgarian  History  of  Bulgaria,  Istori- 
cheski  Pregled,  vol.  X,  no.  5,  1954,  p.  426. 

II. 

The  Slavs,  not  the  Bulgars  formed  the  Bulgarian  State!? 

“It  is  clear  that  the  first  Slavic  state  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
originated  as  early  as  the  seventh  century. .  .  In  the  Lower 
Danubian  Plain  there  existed  the  unified  “Seven  Slavic  Tribes” 
—  the  first  early  medieval  state  of  the  Balkan  Slavs,  the 
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foundation  for  further  state  development.  But  its  develop¬ 
ment  was  complicated  by  the  appearance  in  the  Balkans  of 
the  proto-Bulgarian  tribes  of  Khan  Asparukh ...” 

—  From  the  Soviet  History  cf  Bulgaria,  vol.  I,  p.  53. 

“During  the  seventies  of  the  seventh  century  were  laid  the 
fotmdations  of  a  state  organization  within  the  Seven  Slavic 
Tribes.  The  first  Slavic  State  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  was 
created.” 


—  From  the  Bulgarian  History  of  Bulgaria,  vol.  I,  p.  65. 

“The  Slavic  tribes  which  settled  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
during  the  time  of  Justinian  had  neither  a  unified  state 
nor  a  centralized  monarchic  authority.  Analogies  in  this 
case  are  futile . . .  One  of  the  basic  errors  of  the  authors  is 
precisely  their  disregard  of  the  concrete  historic  reality  and 
their  reliance  on  alien  models  for  the  solution  of  our  own 
historic  problems ...” 

—  Professor  Vsevolod  Nikolaev  at  the  discussion  of  the 
galleys  of  the  Bulgarian  History  of  Bulgaria,  Istori- 
cheski  Pregled,  vol.  X,  no.  5,  1954,  pp.  422-3. 

III. 

The  Russians  have  invented  the  Slavic  alphabet  before  Cyril!? 

“The  ‘Pannonian  Legends’  themselves  testify  to  the  existence 
of  scripts  before  Cyril  and  Methodius,  in  any  case  among  the 
Eastern  Slavs.  Thus,  we  find  in  them  a  tale  to  the  effect  that 
Cyril,  during  his  travels  in  Kherson  (around  860),  had  seen 
books  there,  written  in  ‘Russian  letters’ .  . .  Accordingly, 
when  Cyril  acceded  to  the  translation  of  the  Greek  church 
books  into  Slavic,  the  Slavic  script,  in  its  primitive  form, 
already  existed.” 

—  From  the  Soviet  History  of  Bulgaria,  vol.  I,  p.  96 
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“It  is  true  that  the  Slavs  had  long  ago  their  written  signs  — 
lines  and  cuts,  of  which  the  medieval  Bulgarian  writer 
Chernorizets  Khrabur  speaks.  They  were,  however,  very 
primitive  and,  as  it  seems,  did  not  comprise  a  full  letter 
system. . .  Attempts  to  create  a  Slavic  alphabet  have  been 
made  in  many  places  in  the  Slavic  lands.  In  859,  the  Eastern 
Slavs  had  already  some  kind  of  an  alphabet  and  even  books, 
written  in  it.  Two  such  books  —  a  Gospel  and  a  Psalter  — 
were  seen  by  the  Slavic  educator  Cyril  in  the  city  of  Kherson 
on  the  Crimean  Peninsula.  They  were  written,  according  to 
his  life  story,  in  Ruski  or  rushki,  i.e.  Russian  letters  which 
he  was  able  to  read  easily. 

All  these  attempts,  unknown  [sic!  or  known  today,  led 
unavoidably  to  the  creation  of  a  more  perfect  Slavic  script 
system ...” 

—  From  the  Bulgarian  History  of  Bulgaria,  vol.  I, 
pp.  108-9. 

“Cyril  and  Methodius  and  their  disciples,  who  worked  in 
Bulgaria,  played  a  colossal  role  when  they  invented  the  Slavic 
alphabet  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  for  such  a  rich  Slavic 
literature ...  I  think  that  one  should  not  write  in  the  History 
of  Bulgaria  such  things  as . .  .  that  a  Slavic  script  had  existed 
before  Cyril  and  Methodius.  This  is  not  true.  It  is  clear  that 
the  “Ruzhki  letters”,  about  which  there  is  word  in  connection 
with  a  Psalter  found  by  Cyril  among  the  Khazars,  mean 
“Russian”,  i.e.  Gothic  letters,  after  the  name  of  the  Varangian 
tribe  “Rus.”  Because  in  the  ninth  century,  as  is  evident  also 
from  the  Russian  national  annals  “Tale  of  Bygone  Years,” 
the  Kievan  Slavs  were  not  yet  called  Russians.” 

—  Professor  Tsvetan  Kristanov,  at  the  discussion  of  the 
Bulgarian  History  of  Bulgaria,  Istoricheski  Pregled, 
vol.  X,  no.  5,  pp.  472-3.  A  Communist,  Kristanov 
was  subsequently  expelled  from  the  Party. 
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“The  galleys  omit  completely  the  role  and  significance  of  the 
[Bulgarian]  Preslav  School  in  the  instmction  and  Christian¬ 
ization  of  Kievan  Russia. . .  The  true  grandeur,  the  real  merit 
of  the  Slavic  Bulgarian  people  consist  precisely  in  that  early 
influence  which  the  Preslav  School,  created  by  the  disciples 
of  Cyril  and  Methodius,  exercized  upon  the  young  Kiev  state 
which  accepted  from  us,  together  with  Christianity,  also  our 
literature  and  our  script.” 

Professor  Vsevolod  Nikolaev,  ibid.,  p.  426. 

IV. 

Svyatoslav  —  the  liberator,  not  the  eonqueror  of  Bulgaria!? 

“The  policy  of  the  Kiev  Prince  found  a  response  in  the 
Bulgarian  people  who,  in  the  course  of  decades,  had  the 
Byzantine  Empire  as  their  main  enemy.  With  the  help  of  the 
Russians,  akin  in  language  and  customs,  the  Bulgarians 
thought  that  they  could  most  certainly  neutralize  the  constant 
Byzantine  threat. . .  In  the  course  of  three  years  (969-972), 
a  sound  military  co-operation  was  established  between  the 
Russians  and  the  Bulgarians . . . 

—  From  the  Bulgarian  History  of  Bulgaria,  vol.  I,  p.  142. 

“Svyatoslav  used  the  anti-Byzantine  movement,  widespread  in 
Bulgaria . . .  The  Bulgarian  volunteers  were  included  into  the 
Russian  army ...” 

—  From  the  Soviet  History  of  Bulgaria,  vol.  I,  p.  92. 

“The  authors  think  that  the  Russian  Prince  Svyatoslav 
came  to  Bulgaria  not  as  a  feudalist  conqueror  but  as  a 
liberator  of  the  Bulgarian  people  from  the  “odious  Byzantines.” 
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But  this  is  almost  “pokrovshtina” ;  an  incorrect  transfer  of 
events,  of  which  we  are  contemporaries,  to  that  far-distant 
epoch.  It  is  naive  and  historically  unjustified -to  “canonize” 
S\^atoslav.  The  Russian  Varyag  is  not  and  could  not  be 
better  than  his  contemporary  Norman,  Frankish  or  proto- 
Bulgarian  feudalistic  conquerors. . 

—  Professor  Vsevolod  Nikolaev  at  the  discussion  of  the 
galleys  of  the  Bulgarian  History  of  Bulgaria,  in  Istori- 
cheski  Pregled,  vol.  X,  no.  5,  p.  434. 

V. 

Those  who  were  called  vs.  those  icho  have  a  calling .  . . 

The  authors,  “Marxist  historians" : 

“Comrade  Atanas  Milchev  has  made  use  of  the  Soviet 
authors,  from  whom  he  has  taken  almost  the  entire  part  of  a 
section,  namely,  from  the  textbook  by  V.  N.  Dyakov  and  N.  M. 
Nikolski,  Istoriya  Drevnego  Mira,  Moscow,  1952,  pp.  10-58, 
and  the  article  by  Professor  K.  V.  Bazilevich,  in  Istoriya 
SSSR,  Moscow,  1948,  pp.  11-14.  Unfortunately,  he  translates 
incorrectly  the  Russian  “stadami”  as  herds,  instead  of  “in 
groups” . . .  and  talks  about  a  “primitive  human  herd” . . . 
“According  to  my  opinion,  the  basic  shortcoming  of  our 
medieval  history  consists  in  the  desperate  attempt  to  transfer 
to  our  history  and  on  our  soil  all  definitions  and  general¬ 
izations  of  the  Soviet  historiography. . .  What  I  mean  is 
that  harmful  and  ungifted  plagiarism  which  consists  in 
a  mechanical  and  formalistic  transplanting  of  the  forms, 
established  for  the  USSR,  which  may  be  absolutely  valid  for 
the  Soviet  peoples,  but  which  in  our  country  are  different 
because  the  very  conditions  that  determine  them  are  different.” 

—  Professor  Vsevolod  Nikolaev  at  the  discussion  of  the 
Bulgarian  History  of  Bulgaria,  Istoricheski  Pregled, 
vol.  X,  no.  5,  1954,  pp.  418-21. 
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“Comrade  A.  Milchev  is  in  fact  a  beginner  in  this  field  and 
has  produced  all  in  all  only  a  few  writings . . .  The  same 
refers  to  Comrade  A.  Burmov. . .  As  far  as  I  know,  he  has 
not  written  or  investigated  anything  in  the  ninth  century. . . 
Comrade  D.  Angelov  writes  for  the  first  time  on  problems 
of  this  rich  period  of  our  past . . .  Everyone  could  do  more 
and  better  if  he  had  worked  in  a  field  which  he  knows,  in 
which  he  has  worked  longer.  Thus,  everyone  would  have 
shown  a  better  understanding  of  the  facts  and  naturally 
would  have  avoided  errors  and  oversights. .  .” 

—  Professor  Ivan  Duychev  at  the  same  discussion,  op. 
at.,  p.  438-9. 

The  excluded  —  the  historians: 

“The  most  prominent  specialists  in  our  medieval  and  ancient 
history  did  not  participate  in  the  authors’  collective ...  I  must 
also  point  out  that  the  leadership  of  the  Institute  did  not  find 
it  necessary  to  submit  to  a  wide  discussion,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  the  material  presented  which  was  accepted  by  the 
narrow  and  limited  circle  of  the  collective,  and  then  the 
present  volume  was  officially  sent  to  press ...” 

—  Professor  Vsevolod  Nikolaev  at  the  discussion  of  the 

galleys  of  the  Bulgarian  History  of  Bulgaria,  istori- 
cheski  Pregled,  vol.  X,  no.  5,  p.  416. 

“Until  now  we  listened  to  the  remarks,  appraisals  and  opinions 
of  good  specialists  who,  despite  their  high  scientific  qualifica¬ 
tions,  have  not  been  attracted  into  the  authors’  collective,  nor 
has  their  co-operation  been  sought . .  .  From  the  discussions 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  authors’  collective  has  attracted 
those  who  were  called  but  have  no  calling.  It  proved  that 
precisely  the  more  competent  people  were  neglected.” 

—  Professor  Nikola  Traykov  at  the  same  discussion,  op. 
at.,  p.  476. 
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I 


CHANTS  POPULAIRES  BULGARES 
Lcs  amants  separes 


Stoyan  Petkana  suppliait: 

Les  paysans  s’appretent  a  fuir. 

Demande  aux  tiens,  Petkana, 
de  nous  en  aller  ensemble . . . 

On  ne  put  prendre  rendez-vous: 
le  pere  de  I’aimee  s’enfuit 
dans  le  grand  village  de  Kremena, 
le  pere  de  Stoyan  —  a  Boro  van. 

Haut  perche  le  jeune  amoureux 
sur  les  pics  borovaniens 
avec  son  troupeau  de  moutons, 
prit  en  mains  sa  flute  de  miel, 
se  mit  a  jouer,  a  parler: 

—  Petite  Lune,  soeurette  cherie, 

Sisc  si  haut,  si  haut  que  tu  es, 
regardant  d’en  haut  au  loin, 
vois-tu  Tvillage  Kremena? 

Vois-tu  I’aimee  Petkana? 

Est-ce  qu’elle  niarche  comme  ellc  le  faisait? 
S  habille-t-elle  comme  elle  s’habillait? 
M’appelle-t-elle  dans  ses  douces  chansons? 
La  Lune  a  Stoyan  repondait: 

—  Je  vois  le  village  Kremena 
et  ta  douce  aimee  Petkana. 

Elle  marche  comme  elle  le  faisait, 
s’habille  comme  elle  s'habillait, 
chante  les  memes  chansons  que  jadis. 

Mais  elle  se  languit  de  toi 
comme  tu  te  langaiis  apres  elle. 
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Les  voeux  d’une  jeune  fiUe 
mourante 


Dona,  la  bonne  Dona, 

Dona  est  tres  malade, 
tres  malade  a  mourir, 
a  mourir,  a  perir, 
de  la  peste  meurtriere. 

A  sa  merette  cherie 
elle  dit  et  elle  redit: 

Je  m’en  vais  de  ce  monde 
toute  jeune,  toute  verte, 
[encor, 

affamee  de  courir, 
affamee  de  sourires. 

Sa  mere  de  repondre: 

Dona,  ma  fille  cherie, 
n’aie  pas  peur,  ma  petite, 
j’ai  promts,  ma  cherie, 

Une  grande,  une  belle 
toffrande  — 
un  belier  fameux, 
et  im  veau  triennal. 

N’aie  pas  peur,  chere  petite, 
tu  ne  vas  pas  mourir. 

Dona  ne  veut  croire. 
Doucement  elle  recommande: 
Merette  cherie,  ecoute  — 

La  peste  ne  veut,  maman, 
des  beliers  fameux, 
ni  des  veaux  triennaux. 

Tu  n’auras  pas  6te 
ma  nourrice  maternelle 
si  tu  permet,  maman, 
qu’une  main  d’autre  famille 
m’enterre  en  terre  noire. 

Je  veux,  oh  ma  merette, 

etre  ensevelie 

par  mes  quatre  frerots. 


Dis-leur,  petite  maman, 
de  menager  chacun, 
de  menager  une  porte. 

La  premiere,  maman, 

Du  cote  du  Levant. 

Le  soleil,  maman, 
en  se  levant  a  I’aube, 
va  rechauffer,  maman. 
ma  jeime  figure  de  lys. 

La  deuxieme,  maman, 
du  cote  du  Couchant. 

Le  vent  en  me  baisant 
va  enlever,  maman, 
la  blanche  moisissure. 

La  troisieme,  mere  cherie, 
aupres  de  la  rosee. 

Que  les  gouttes  le  matin 
aspergent,  oh  chere  maman, 
mes  yeux  —  cerises  noires  — . 
La  quatrieme,  maman, 
du  cote  du  chemin, 
d’ou  mes  amies  viennent. 

En  se  rendant,  maman, 
a  la  source  le  soir, 
elles  vont  toutes  m’appeler: 
“Allons,  Dona,  allons, 
allons  a  la  fontaine”. 

Je  leur  dirai  alors: 

“Amies,  petites  amies, 

Partez,  je  ne  peux  pas. 

Ma  gardienne  noire  belle- 

tmere 

la  terre,  mechante 
me  retient  de  force, 
ne  veu  t  que  je  me  promene”. 


Memories  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  for  the 
liberation  of  Bulgaria  (1877  -  1878) 

The  following  summor/  of  a  yo\mg  Etudent's  experiences  during^ 
the  War  of  Liberation  ore  extracts  from  a  book  written  by  Lady 
Muir.  (Nadejda  Standoff),  and  published  in  London  in  1957: 
"DIMITRI  STANCIOFF.  PATRIOT  &  COSMOPOLITAN",  by 
Nadejda  Muir.  (JOHN  MURRAY  Sept.  1957) 

"...  It  was  in  my  native  town  fears  succeeded  each  other,  eyes 
of  Sistov  that  the  Russian  Army  were  fixed  on  the  Danube,  ears 
first  came  into  contact  with  the  were  strained  for  the  first  sound 
Turks.  On  June  15th,  betn'een  of  an  explosion  and  the  Cathedral 
Zimnicea  and  Sistov,  the  operation  was  never  deserted.  Candles  were 
of  crossing  the  Danube  was  carried  kept  burning  in  front  of  the  Ikons- 
into  effect.  The  Emperor  Alexan-  while  bunches  of  flowers,  brought 
der  II  and  his  brother  the  Com-  secretely,  lay  withering  in  front  of 
mander  in  Chief,  the  Grand  Duke  the  effigy  of  St  Alexander,  the 
Nicholas  Nicholaievitch,  had  esta-  Patron  of  the  Czar, 
blished  their  Headquarters  on  the 

shore  of  the  river,  while,  further  No  one  went  to  the  orchards  to 
to  the  East,  the  Rumanian  Forces-  gather  cherries,  as  in  other  months 
under  the  command  of  their  ally,  of  June,  and  our  house  and  the 
Prince  Charles,  co-eperated  on  the  homes  of  our  neighbours  were 
left  wing  of  the  army.  I  was  at  constantly  invaded  by  mysterious 
school  in  Vienna  at  the  time,  but  visitors,  members  of  the  revolutio- 
iong  letters  from  my  Father  gave  nary  units  of  northern  Bulgaria, 
me  details  that  I  was  never  to  who  stored  arms  and  equipment  of 
forget.  The  inhabitants  of  Sistov  all  kinds  in  our  attics  an^  cellars, 
had  been  on  the  alert  since  the  There  were  very  few  boats  to  be 
teginning  of  hostilities,  yet  utterly  seen  on  the  Danube  by  day,  but 
deprived  of  news  of  the  outside  thanks  to  the  courage  and  cunn- 
world.  They  knew  nothing  of  Rus  •  ing  of  some  of  our  friends,  a  service 
sia’s  strategical  plans  and  even  less  of  barges  operated  by  night,  link- 
of  these  of  the  Turks.  Hopes  and  ing  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  out-- 
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posts  in  order  to  provide  the  Rus* 
sians  with  the  information  they 
lacked. 

My  Father  owned  several  ware¬ 
houses  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
which  were  usually  full  of  grain 
ready  to  be  shipped,  but  they  were 
now  put  to  a  different  use.  and 
served  as  hiding  places  for  bales 
of  gun  powder  and  followers  of 
Hristo  Boteff.  who  was  fighting  in 
the  Balkan  Mountains.  Amongst 
many  others  who  drifted  in  and 
out  of  these  warehouses  on  secret 
missions,  was  Stefan  Stamboloff> 
then  aged  t.wenty  but  famous  al¬ 
ready  for  his  services  to  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  Committees:  his  disre¬ 
gard  of  danger,  his  exceptional 
talent  for  oratory,  his  gift  for 
improvising  a  meal  in  the  middle 
of  a  primeval  forest,  were  becom¬ 
ing  legendary.  The  future  states¬ 
man  was  a  friend  of  my  parents’ 
and  later,  married  one  of  my 
cousins.  Polyxene  Stancioff.  who 
was  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and 
culture. 

The  Russian  Forces,  assembled 
at  Zimnicea,  belonged  to  the  14tli 
Infantry  Division,  commanded  by 
General  Dragomiroff.  Generals 
Skobeleff  and  Stroukoff  directed 
embarkments  and  closely  followed 
the  first  Cossacks,  who  were  led 
by  General  Yoltchine.  At  five  o’ 
clock,  on  the  morning  of  June 
15th.  Dragomiroff  occupied  Sistov, 
after  fighting  a  few  street  battles 
in  the  Eastern  quarters  of  the 


town,  where  the  Turks  had  entren¬ 
ched  themselves.  The  Prefect  had 
fled  a  few  hours  earlier,  in  the 
direction  of  Plevna,  having  com  • 
mandeered  my  Father’s  horses  and 
carriage  and  kidnapped  our  terri¬ 
fied  Circassian  coachman.  Aii,  who 
was  to  entertain  us  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  with  the  story  of  his 
vicissitudes. . . 

My  school  in  Vienna,  seemed 
unnaturally  peaceful  and  remote, 
the  day  I  received  the  news  of  the 
entry  of  the  Russians  into  Sistov. 
I  was  given  descriptions  of  the  de¬ 
lirium  of  joy  which  seized  the 
town.  The  gardens  were  emptied 
of  flowers,  the  houses  opened  wide 
to  welcome  the  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  or  to  take  in  the  wounded. 
Then  the  day  dawned  w'hen  the 
General  Staff  announced  the  arri¬ 
val  in  Sistov  of  the  Emperor  Ale¬ 
xander  himself. 

The  Grand-Duke  Nicholas  had 
preceded  him.  accompanied  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Gourko  and  a  royal  exile.  t!:e 
Infant  Don  Carlos  of  Bourbon,  w  ho 
w'as  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
armies  of  the  Czar.  On  June  ,^8th. 
my  Father  was  told  that  the  Sove- 
reing,  who  was  regarded  as  a 
Saviour  in  Bulgaria,  would  be  plea¬ 
sed  to  stop  at  his  house  for  a  short, 
informal  visit.  The  emotion  in  our 
town  knew  no  bounds...  After 
years  of  struggles  doubts  and  disil¬ 
lusions.  Bulgarian  families  wer-c 
going  to  meet  the  “Czar  Libera¬ 
tor”  . . . 


He  was  nearly  sixty,  tall,  very  but.  reassured  by  the  Czar’s  pro- 
handsome  and  unmistakably  a  clamation  promising  safety  and 
very  kind  man,  whose  manner  and  immunity  from  harm  to  all,  free- 
expression  held  no  pride  or  arro-  dom  of  faith  and  the  preservation 
gance  but  only  supreme  dignity,  of  property,  these  families  very 
Buttoned  into  his  service  uniform,  soon  returned.  The  three  visits 
the  Cross  of  St  George  on  his  Alexander  II  made  to  Sistov  were 
breast.  His  Imperial  Majesty  acoep-  described  with  enthusiasm,  for 
ted  the  bread  and  salt,  offered  ri  a  n  y  years  to  come.  The 
by  the  Clergy  at  the  landing  stage,  choice  of  the  houses  prepared  for 
before  entering  the  town  on  foot,  the  imperial  meals...  the  perso- 
to  face  the  cheering  crowds.  Prin-  nalities  of  his  suite,  the  young 
ce  Cherkasky  who  had  taken  char-  girls  who  Avere  accorded  a  jewel 
ge  of  the  administrative  services,  or  a  smile,  nothing  was  ever  for- 
presented  the  foremost  citizens  gotten  by  the  citizens  of  Sistov, 
and  their  wives.  When  the  Stan-  and  my  first  holiday  in  a  liberated 
cioffs’  turn  came,  the  Emperor  Bulgaria,  was  the  brightest  me- 
seemed  to  be  struck  by  the  fragile  niory  of  my  young  da^s.  Little  did 
appearance  of  my  grand-mother  I  know  that  the  map  of  Greater 
■whose  delicate  face  was  shining  Bulgaria,  drawn  up  at  San  Stefano 
with  happiness.  She  bore  the  in  March  of  that  year  1878.  was 
quaint  name  of  Kiriaki,  and  Ale-  going  to  be  tom  to  shreds  by  the 
xander  II,  no  doubt  well  informed  “Great  Powers”  at  Berlin  in  July. . . 
on  local  matters,  greeted  her  Avith 

the  Avords:  “Madame,  you  must  be  |  thirteen  years  old  and 

very  proud  of  your  sons”.  She  be-  could  only  marvel  at  the  changes 
came  even  prouder  after  hearing  that  had  taken  place.  Russian 
this.  The  Emperor  gave  my  Father  troops  still  came  and  went  on  the 
a  beautiful  gold  watch,  engraved  roads  and  I  heard  their  language 
Avith  his  portrait,  and  bearing  on  for  the  first  time.  It  was  very 
the  back  the  following  inscription:  similar  to  ours,  but  similarity  often 
“To  Ivan  Dimitrievitch  Stancioff,  brings  confusion,  as  when  soldiers 
in  his  house,  at  Sistov,  June  1877”  entered  a  village  asking  for  “boul- 

ki”,  which  meant  loaves  of  bread 
The  military  operation  which  in  Russian,  but  meant  “brides”  in 
resulted  in  the  occupation  of  Sis-  Eulgarian.  Notwithstanding  our 
tov  and  its  neighbourhood  cost  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  Slav  bro- 
the  Russians  about  700  dead  and  thers.  I  do  not  think  our  peasants 
100  wounded.  A  number  of  Turkish  were  ready  to  offer  up  their  coy 
families  had  left  the  toAvn  to  seek  maidens  to  the  hungry,  kindly 
refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Choumen,  liberators.  But  the  loaves  of  good 
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home-baked  bread  were  certainly 
forthcoming:,  as  were  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  all  the  juicy  melons 
the  best  grapes-  the  colourful  ve¬ 
getables  and  fresh  cheeses  of  our 
region. 

A  large  number  of  political  re¬ 
fugees  who  had  been  living  or 
hiding  abroad  now  returned  to 
Bulgaria,  mostly  from  Rumania, 
so  that  I  met  them  in  my  father’s 
house  after  greeting  them  at  the 
little  port  where  the  movement  of 
ships  was  reviving.  I  remember 
the  visits  of  my  brother-in-law 


Grigor  Natchevitch.  of  Karaveloff, 
Stamboloff  and  Slaveikoff.  I  can 
still  see  them  busily  scanning 
documents,  plans,  and  then,  leav¬ 
ing  for  Tirnovo.  where  a  temporary 
“administration”  body  was  coping 
with  state  affairs  under  Prince 
Dondoukoff  Korsakoof.  Every  Bul¬ 
garian  seemed  to  be  somewhat  be¬ 
wildered  by  new  responsibilities. 

That  autumn,  when  I  returned 
to  my  school  in  Vienna,  I  carried 
with  me  a  feeling  that  life  was 
going  to  be  the  most  marvellous 
adventure  after  all”. 
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Souvenirs  de  Bulgaria 


La  mission  de  Mgr  Roncalli  en  Bulgarie 
Orthodoxie  et  catholicisme 


Bien  loin  de  nous  la  pensee  de  vouloir,  dans  les  lignes  qui 
suivent,  porter  atteinte,  de  quelquer  maniere  que  ce  soit,  aux 
susceptibilites  legitimes  de  mes  nombreux  amis  bulgares  qui 
professent  la  religion  orthodoxe.  Nous  respectons  profonde- 
ment  toutes  les  croyances  et  retidons  un  sincere  hommage  au 
role  qu’elles  ont  joue  et  continuent  de  jouer  dans  Vhistoire  des 
relations  humaines,  par  les  efforts  incessants  qu’elles  ont  de- 
ployeSj  depuis  les  epoques  les  plus  reculees,  qu’elles  deploient 
encore  de  nos  jours  pour  edifier  la  vaste  oeuvre  de  spiritua¬ 
lisation  a  laquelle  elles  se  sont  toutes  adonnees,  depuis  que 
Vhomme,  des  ses  premieres  conquetes  sur  la  matierc,  a  com¬ 
mence  a  s’interroger  sur  les  causes  f  inales.  C’est  cette  recher¬ 
che  inlassable  qui  devrait  constituer  la  base  la  plus  solide  du 
rapprochement  entre  les  hommes,  et  si  les  diverses  religions 
nees  au  cours  des  ages  ont,  contrairement  a  ce  qui  semblait 
naturel  d’en  attendre,  divise  plutot  qu’uni  le  genre  humain,  la 
raison  de  cette  mission  manquee  est  peut-etre  d  cherchcr  da- 
vantage  dans  des  facteurs  auxquels,  en  depit  de  leur  influence 
apparemment  decisive  sur  le  mouvement  universel  de  religio- 
site  —  allant  de  Vanimisme  le  plus  primitif  au  theisme  mono- 
theiste  le  plus  eleve  —  il  conviendrait  de  n’attribuer  qu*une 


signification  secondaire  par  rapport  d  la  volonte  irreductible 
et  toujours  manifeste  dc  decelcr  et  faire  triompher  ce  que 
toutes  les  religions  croient  fermement  otre  Vunique,  Vincon- 
testable  verite. 

Dans  iin  pays  dont  les  habitants,  dayis  leur  grande  majo-’ 
rite,  napparticnnent  pas  d  une  religion  chretienne,  la  tdche 
d’un  representant  du  Vatican  est  rclativement  aisee  a  accom- 
plir.  Tout  cn  dirigeant,  conformemcnt  aux  conditions  et  aux 
cir Constances,  et  avec  toute  la  prudence  voulue,  le  zele  du  pro- 
selytisme  incombant  aux  missionnaircs  eventuels,  il  aura  d 
s’occuper  precisement  de  Vactivite  des  missions,  de  Icur  orga¬ 
nisation,  de  celles  des  ecoles  chretiennes,  des  hopitaiix,  des 
orphclinats,  de  la  gestion  des  paroisses,  de  Vedification  de 
nouvelles  eglises,  de  la  restauration  des  ancienncs;  il  pretera 
sa  collaboration  au  clerge  catholique  local;  il  s’agira  Id,  en 
sommc,  d’un  travail  d' administration,  s'ajoutant  d  une  propa¬ 
ganda  discrete  et  nuancee,  d’un  labour  d  la  fois  temporel  et 
spiritual  et  qui  aura  d  tenir  strictement  compAe  des  stipula¬ 
tions  du  concordat  ou  de  tout  autre  accord  conclu  entre  Ic 
Saint-Siege  et  I’Eiat  respectif,  Une  activite  de  cette  nature 
est,  par  example,  celle  que  le  representant  de  la  papaute  exerce 
dans  un  pays  musulman,  ou  le  proselytisme  se  heurte  d  une 
muraille  presque  infranchissable,  est  d'avance  condamne  a 
Vechec,  mais  ou  le  Vatican  entretient  des  institutions  cultu- 
rcllcs  et  cultuclles,  souvent  asscz  nombreuscs,  des  etablisse- 
ments  scolaires  dont  profite  la  population,  par  ailleurs  bien 
plus  refractaire,  voire  inaccessible  d  toute  conversion,  peut-etre 
encore  plus  que  dans  un  pays  bouddhiste  ou  shintenste. 

Mais  la  tdche  d’un  visiteur  apostolique  —  le  cos  d'un 
nonce  etant  plus  rare  —  dans  un  pays  dont  les  habitants  sont 
cn  majorite  Chretiens,  sans  appartenir  au  catholicisme  remain, 
se  presente  sous  des  aspects  sensiblement  differents.  Les 
mhnes  institutions  catholiques  (eglises,  ecoles,  orphelinats, 
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etc.)  peuvent  otre  tolerees,  officiellemcnt  et  effectivement 
admises  dans  ce  pays,  mais  Vantagonisme,  tout  voile  qu’il  soit, 
entre  les  deux  croyances  —  egalement  chretiennes  —  qu’il 
s^agisse  du  catholicisme  et  de  Vorthodoxie  ou  du  catholicisme 
et  du  protestantismc ,  sc  manifeste,  precisement  d  cause  de 
leurs  traits  d  la  fois  communs  et  diff events,  d’une  fagon  plus 
aigue.  Dans  un  pays  musulman,  par  cxemple,  catholicisme 
ct  Islam,  quoique  tous  deux  monotheistes,  appartiennent  d 
deux  mondes  religieux  absolument  diff events;  ils  peuvent  coc- 
xister  —  et  I  Islam  a  donne  d  cet  egard  de  nombreuscs  preuves 
de  tolerance  —  sans  entretenir  aucun  contact  spiritual  que, 
d’ailleurs,  en  general,  les  mahometans  ne  recherchent  pas.  Par 
contre,  dans  un  pays  oil  domine  soit  Vorthodoxie,  soit  Ic  pro- 
testantisme,  les  affinites  qui,  au  premier  abord,  sembleraient 
rapprocker  ces  croyances  du  catholicisme,  les  eloignent  au 
point  d'avcir  creuse  entre  elles  et  la  religion  apostolique  ro- 
mainc  un  fosse  que  toutes  les  velleites  d’accord,  velleites  dont 
la  sincerite  ne  peut  etre  mise  en  doute,  souvent  manifestees 
au  cours  de  colloques  communs,  dans  dcs  theses,  dissertations, 
etudes,  ouvrages  de  toute  sorte,  n’ont  pas  reussi  d  combler. 

C’cst  dans  un  tel  milieu  de  reserve,  sinon  de  defiance,  que 
Mgr  Angelo  Giuseppe  Roncalli,  Vactuel  pape  Jean  XXIII,  sc 
trouva  transplante  lorsque,  dans  I'entre-deux-guerres,  il  arriva 
d  Sofia  cn  qualite  de  visiteur  apostolique  en  Bulgarie,  delegue 
par  Ic  Saint  Siege  de  Rome.  II  y  avait  alors  d  Sofia  et  dans 
plusier.rs  villes  bulgares,  sans  parlcr  dcs  eglises  et  de  leurs 
paroisses,  plusieurs  etablissements  scolaires  catholiques  floris- 
sants,  dont  tant  les  autorites  civiles  que  la  hierarchie  ortho- 
doxc  etuient  les  premiers  d  reconnaitre  la  valeur  pedagogique , 
ces  etablissements  ne  s^etaient  jamais  heurtes  d  Vopposition 
de  I'Eglise  orthodoxe  autocephale  bulgare;  de  nombreux  jeunes 
gens  bulgares  orthodoxes  des  deux  sexes  frequentaient  les 
ecolcs  catholiques  de  Sofia,  Plovdiv,  Rousse,  Varna,  etc.  et  ils 
y  vecevaient  une  solide  instruction  generale  et  y  acqueraient 
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utie  bonne  connaissance  du  frangais  on  de  I'allemand,  Vanglais 
etant  plutot  reserve  d  Venseignement  donne  par  les  ecoles  pro- 
testantes.  Les  pretres  qui  dirigeaient  ces  ecoles  et  qui  y  en- 
seignaient  ne  tentaient  jamais  de  se  livrer  a  quelque  propa¬ 
ganda  religieuse  que  ce  fut.  Quant  aux  fideles  catholiques, 
Bulgares  ou  etrangers,  ils  pratiquaient  librement  leur  culte. 
Dans  tout  le  pays  regnait  une  tolerance  confessionneUe  abso- 
lue,  tant  a  Vegard  des  catholiques,  que  des  protestants,  dcs 
musulmans  ct  des  juifs. 

Neanmoins,  la  presence  dans  la  capitale  bulgare  d’un  re- 
prescntant  du  Vatican  pouvait  paraitre  quelque  peu  insolite  et 
inopportune  au  Saint-Synode  (instance  supreme  de  VEglise 
bulgare),  mome  s’il  avait  ete  prealablement  consulte,  d'autant 
plus  qu’il  n'eodstait  pas  a  Rome,  d  titre  reciproque,  une  mission 
homologue  des  Eglises  orthodoxes  et  que,  depuis  que  la  Bul¬ 
garia  est  devenue  un  pays  independant  (1878),  la  vie  religieuse 
catholique  s’etait  deroulee  sans  heurts  et  satis  que  le  Saint- 
Siege  y  ait  envoye  son  delegue.  Le  Saint-Synode  pouvait  done 
considerer  la  presence  en  Bulgarie  du  diplomate  pontifical  pour 
le  moins  superflue  et  en  prendre  ombrage.  II  ne  faut  done 
pas  s’etonner  si  les  debuts  de  I'activite  de  Mgr  Roncalli  aient 
ete  entoures  d’une  froideur  correcte  et  ne  souriant  guere  d  la 
sociabilite  naturelle  et  cordiale  de  ce  fils  de  paysans  italiens, 
et  se  soient  bornes  uniquement  d  des  prises  de  contact  exclu- 
sivement  protocolaires  avec  les  dignitaires  de  VEglise  bulgare. 
Mais  I'attitude  de  reserve  quadopterent  les  prelats  du  Saint- 
Synode  et  les  autres  membres  du  clerge  ne  decouragea  pas  la 
tenacite  de  Venfant  de  la  glebe  devenu  diplomate.  Uemissaire 
de  Rome  voulut  profitcr  de  son  sejour  en  pays  “ sehismatique’' 
pour  mieux  connaitre  VEglise  pravoslave,  approfondir  et  com¬ 
pleter  Vetude  de  Vevolution  de  Vorthodoxie  en  general,  de  son 
histoire,  de  sa  doctrine,  de  ses  dogmas,  de  son  organisation, 
son  rayonnement.  Mgr  RoncaUi  se  pencha  sur  tous  ces  pro- 
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blemes  avec  zele  et  sollicitude,  stimule  par  un  interet  de  plus 
en  plus  croissant  et,  comme  il  nous  a  ete  donne  de  le  constater 
au  cours  de  nos  conversations  avec  cet  eminent  prelat,  il  fit 
preuvc  dans  ses  travaux  dune  remarquable  objectivite.  S*il 
y  avait  eu  en  lui  quelque  prevention,  qui  eut  ete  en  somme 
explicable  et  comprehensible,  il  sut  la  refouler,  afin  d’exa- 
miner  plus  librement  les  questions  qui  s’offraient  d  ses  inves¬ 
tigations,  sans  permettre  qu’aucun  prejuge,  aucune  idee  pre- 
congue  ne  vinssent  obnubiler  sa  pensee  et  se  dresser  sur  la  voie 
des  recherches  dans  laquelle  il  s’etait  deliberement  engage,  et 
quil  sc  proposait  de  mener  a  bonne  fin. 

Grace  d  son  tact  inne,  a  Vaffabilite  spontanee  de  son  na- 
turel,  seconds  par  la  souplessc  de  son  esprit,  ouvert  d  toutes 
les  subtilites,  par  son  intelligence  et  son  experience,  etayeeS 
d’un  solide  et  profond  savoir  theologique,  il  reussit  non  seule-^ 
ment  d  atteindre  le  but  qu'il  s’etait  pose,  mats  encore  d  rompre 
la  glace,  et  e'est  ainsi  qu’d  la  reserve  qui  I'avait  accueilli  d 
son  arrivee,  succederent  la  confiance  et  Vamitie  que  les  hauts 
dignitaires  de  VEglise  nationals  bulgare  commencerent  d  lui 
temoigner,  dont  Us  V entourerent  au  fur  et  d  mesure  que  pas- 
saient  les  annees  et  dont  Us  ne  se  departirent  jamais  jusqu'd 
la  fin  de  sa  mission  d  Sofia.  Il  faut  peut-etre  ajcniter  aussi  d 
ces  sentiments  une  certainc  curiosite,  mefiante  au  debut  et 
amicale  d  la  fin  dc  son  sejour  en  Bulgaria,  que  le  elerge  bul¬ 
gare  eprouvait  d  Vegard  de  Venvoye  du  pontife  remain,  dont 
tant  les  membres  du  Saint-Synode  et  ceux  de  la  hierarchic 
sacerdotale  ne  tarderent  pas  d  apprecier  les  qualites  d'urba- 
nisme  amene,  la  delicatesse  de  pensee  et  de  sentiment,  la  com¬ 
petence  de  theologien  et  les  vertus  sacerdotales.  Nous  nous 
souvenons  des  paroles  qu’d  Vissue  d'un  des  dejeuners  auxquels 
le  ministre  de  Hongrie  se  plaisait  tout  particulierement  a  con- 
vier  son  collegue,  le  diplomate  pontifical,  et  auquel  avait  ete 
.egalement  invite  Mgr  Stephane,  acheveque  orthodopix;  de  la 
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capitale,  celui  qui  devait  devenir  plus  tard  exarque  de  I’Eglise 
hulgare,  voulut  bicn  prononcer  devant  nous:  “Si  nous  avions 
beaucoup  ae  prelats  de  ienvergure  de  Mgr  Roncalli,  noire 
Eglise  ne  pourrait  que  s’en  rejouir.”  Les  deux  dignitaires  reli- 
gieux  s'entendaient  parfaitement,  s’etant  mutuellement  reccmnu 
un  liberalisme  ideologique,  qui  contribua  de  plus  en  plus  d  les 
rapprocher  et  a  cimenter  I'estime  amicale  qu’ils  ressentaieni 
Tun  pour  Vautre,  et  la  nouvelle  de  la  deposition  et  de  la  fin 
miserable  du  prelat  qui,  pendant  plusieurs  annees,  avait  pre- 
side  aux  destinees  d'une  Eglise  chretienne,  affligea  profonde- 
ment  Mgr  Roncalli  quc  le  choix  du  conclave  porta  a  son  tour 
au  faite  d’une  autre  grande  communaute  chretienne,  VEglisc 
catholique  romaine.  Comme  nous  Vavons  dit,  Vattitude  de  Mgr 
Stephane  fut  amplement  partagee  par  les  Peres  synodaux,  et 
si  les  sympathies  qui  entouraient  Mgr  Roncalli  furent  un  ins¬ 
tant  troublees  par  les  tractations,  aussi  longues  que  difficiles 
et  delicates  qui  precederent  le  mariage  du  tsar  bulgare  ortho- 
doxc  Boris  III  avec  une  princessc  catholique,  opposerent  le 
Vatican  simultanement  d  la  cour  et  d  I’Eglise  bulgares,  Ic 
comportement  du  delegue  apostolique  ne  donna  aucune  prise 
d  des  critiques  de  caractere  personnel  d  son  egard.  II  s’agis- 
sait,  en  effet,  exclusivement  de  divergences  de  principe  qui,  si 
cUes  furent  abondamment  exploitees  par  les  partis  politiques 
et  la  presse,  n’empecherent  pas  le  clerge  orthodoxe  de  com- 
drvndre  quil  etait  du  devoir  du  representant  de  VEglise  ro- 
mainc  de  defendre  le  point  de  vue  de  cette  derniere,  D’autrc 
part,  on  ne  pouvait  nier  les  efforts  sinceres  et  tenaces  que 
deploy  ait  Mgr  Roncalli  pour  trouver  une  solution  de  com- 
promis  susceptible  de  donner  satisfaction  aux  deux  parties 
interessees. 

Uactuel  pape  Jean  XXIII  a  conserve  un  souvenir  excel¬ 
lent  et  ineffagable  de  son  sejour  en  Bulgarie  et  des  amities 
qu’il  sut  si  spontanement  s’y  creer  tant  parmi  les  membres  du 
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clerge  orthodoxe  qu'au  scin  de  la  population.  Ce  souvenir,  il 
s’est  plu  a  I’evoquer  a  plusieurs  reprises  en  termes  emus  dans 
certains  des  discours  ou  des  allocutions  qu’il  eut  Voccasion  de 
prononcer  depuis  son  avenement  au  trone  de  saint  Pierre.  II 
semblc  avoir  garde  des  annees  qu'il  passa  en  Orient  (Bulgarie, 
Grece  et  Turquic)  une  nostalgie  qu’il  ne  cherche  en  rien  d 
dissimuler  et  qui  est  comme  Ic  reflet,  Vecho  dejd  lointain  du 
respect  et  de  Vamitie  dont  il  jut  Vobjet  au  cours  de  sa  mission 
dans  cette  partic  de  VEurope.  Et  bien  que  nous  ignorions  tout 
des  mobiles  strictement  personnels  qui  ont  pu  faire  germer 
dans  Vesprit  du  pasteur  supreme  du  catholicisme  I'idee  de  con- 
voquer  un  concile  oecumenique  qui,  precisons-le ,  ne  sera  pas 
un  concile  de  Vunion  au  sens  que  le  furent  celui  de  Florenee 
au  quinzieme  siecle  et,  dejd  au  treizieme  sieele,  celui  de  Lyon, 
mais  un  concile  d'“unite”,  nous  nous  permettons  de  supposer 
que  le  sejour  que  fit  le  futur  pape  en  Bulgarie  et  ensuite  en 
Greee,  autre  pays  orthodoxe,  a  peut-etre  eontribue,  dans  une 
eertaine  mesure,  d  la  naissanee  de  ce  projet.  C'est  qu'en  effet, 
comme  nous  Vavons  releve  plus  haut,  ce  sejour  permit  au  visi~ 
teur  apostolique  d’aborder  personneUement,  sur  les  lieux 
memes,  I’etude  des  problemes  eomplexes  qui  depuis  des  sieeles, 
et  aujourd’hui  encore,  opposent  les  deux  Eglises  chretiennes 
Vune  a  Vautre. 

Mais  quels  que  soient  les  motifs  qui  aient  ineite  le  pape 
Jean  XXIII  d  convoquer  le  eoneile  oecumenique  et  d  annoncer 
la  preparation  et  V organisation,  cette  decision  est  bien  con- 
forme  d  la  personnalite  du  souverain  pontife,  dont  le  pragma- 
tisme  lui  suggere  de  croire  d  I’efficacite  des  contacts  humains, 
par  deld  les  divergences  d’idees.  Comme  dit,  il  nest  pas 
question  d’un  concile  visant  d  Vunion  de  toutes  les  Eglises 
chrifiennes,  mcme  si  le  Saint-Siege  n’a  pas  renonce  d  I’espoir 
du  retour  d  Vunite  primitive.  Nous  n’aborderons  pas  id  la 
question  de  la  separation  entre  catholiques  et  protestants  et 
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nous  nous  bornerons  a  nous  arreter  sur  les  differends  qui  oppo- 
sent  orthodoxes  aux  catholiques  dans  le  domaine  de  leur  foi. 
A  ce  propos,  il  nous  parait  int&ressant  de  rappeler  que  le  roi 
hulgare  Boris  ler,  que  certains  ont  compare  au  roi  franc 
Clovis  ler,  soucieux  de  Vemprise  que  Byzance  exergait  sur  les 
sujets  du  jeune  royaume  au  sud  du  Danube,  s’adressa  au  pape 
Nicolas  ler  pour  lui  demander  quels  seraient  les  engagements 
que  le  peuplc  bulgare  devrait  contractor  pour  cntrer  dans  Ic 
giron  de  I'Eglise  romaine.  Le  souverain  bulgare  desirait  sa- 
voir,  entrc  autres,  si  ses  sujets  devraient  rejeter  le  serment 
iraditionnel  sur  Tepee,  s’ils  devraient  renoncer  a  la  queue  dc 
cheval  qui  servait  de  fanion  aux  soldats  et  si  les  femmes 
auraient  d  se  separer  du  large  pantalon,  piece  vestimentaire 
appartenant  a  lew's  atours  nationaux.  Le  pape  fit  savoir  au 
roi  qu’il  conviendrait  davantage  dc  jurer  sur  les  saints  evan- 
giles  et  qu’d  la  place  de  la  queue  de  cheval,  la  croix,  symbole 
et  emblime  de  la  chretiente,  serait  de  mise,  mais  il  prefera 
laisser  sans  reponse  la  question  du  pantalon  feminin.  Il 
accompagna  son  message  d’un  long  memoire  portant  sur  unc 
centainc  de  points  et  qui  constitue  un  des  documents  les  plus 
anciens  du  droit  canon.  Le  roi  bulgare  prit  possession  de  la 
documentation  pontificale,  mais  n'en  tint  aucun  comptc  ct 
feignit  tout  simplement  d’ignorer  les  communications  du  chef 
du  catholicisme,  bien  qu’il  eut  pris  lui-meme  Tinitiative  de  le 
considter.  Et  tout  se  passa  comme  si  cette  correspondance 
n'avait  pas  eu  lieu. 

Ce  qu’on  appela  le  ‘‘grand  schisme”  survint  deux  siecles 
plus  tard  et  une  polemique  sans  fin  commenga  entre  TEglise 
grecque  (orthodoxe)  et  Latins  (catholiques).  Pourtant,  en 
127^,  le  concile  de  Lyon  retablit  I’unite,  mais  elle  ne  fut  pas 
durable  et  la  chretiente  ne  ressentit  guere  les  effets  de  cette 
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reconciliation  ephetnei  e.  Le  concile  de  Florence,  en  1^39,  tenta 
derechef  de  mettre  fin  d  la  rupture,  mats  elle  n^en  subsista  pas 
moins  et  Ventente  realisee  dans  la  capitate  de  la  Toscane  ne 
flit  jamais  officiellement  proclamee  en  Orient. 

Mais  en  quoi  consistent  les  divergences  qui  separent  or- 
thodoxes  et  catholiques? 

L’Eglise  orthodoxc  orientate  est  souvent  definie  comme  la 
“Sainte  Eglise  catholique  apostolique  orientate''  ,representant 
les  Eglises  de  Vancien  Orient  et,  actuellement,  elle  est  VEglise 
chretienne  principale  de  VEurope  orientate,  de  I’Asie  ct  de 
VEgypte,  comptant  egalemcnt  de  nombreuses  branches  en 
Amerique  du  Nord.  Elle  comprend  les  Eglises  qui  ont  accepte 
les  decisions  prises  par  les  sept  premiers  conciles  gineraux  — 
les  seuls  reconnus  par  elle  —  savoir  325:  Nicee,  381:  Constan¬ 
tinople,  ]}31:  Ephese,  1^51:  Chalcedoine,  553:  Constantinople  et 
787:  Nicee.  Ces  Eglises  sont  rcstees  en  pleine  communion  Vune 
avec  I'autre.  L’Eglise  orthodoxe  comprend,  en  outre,  les 
Eglises  derivees  des  premieres  par  suite  d’“ abscission" ,  tout 
en  conservant  cette  communion.  Selon  la  these  des  orthodoxes, 
les  saintes  Ecritures  du  christianisme,  ne  en  Orient,  ont 
adopte  la  langue  grecque  et  les  premiers  offices  religieux 
furent  celebres  en  grcc.  Mais  lorsque  la  chretiente  latine 
s’itablit  en  Europe  et  en  Afrique  du  Nord  et  lorsque  V empire 
romain  se  divisa  en  deux  parties,  la  partie  orientale,  dont 
les  interots  et  les  idees  differaient  de  ceux  de  VOccident,  se 
pourvut  d'un  gouvernement  distinct,  le  terme  d'“Eglise  orien¬ 
tate"  acquit  une  signification  speciale  et  designa  les  pa- 
triarcats  de  Constantinople,  V Alexandrie ,  d’Antioche  et  de 
Jerusalem  avec  leurs  depcndances.  II  nous  parait  opportun  de 
rappeler  a  ce  propos  que  les  divisions  ecclesiastiques  de 
VEglise  primitive  correspondaient  aux  divisions  administra- 
tives  que  Vempercur  Constantin  ler  le  Grand  (271t-237)  avail 
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introdiiites  dnns  la  nouvelh  organisation  civile  de  VEmpire 
qu’il  avait  reparti  en  dioceses;  I'Eglise  adopta  une  division 
similaire  et  conserva  la  meme  appellation,  employee  encore 
de  nos  jours.  L'evvque  de  la  ville  principale  de  chaque  dio¬ 
cese  dcvint  le  dignitaire  designs  communement  sous  Ic  nom 
d’e  xarque,  litre  emprunte  d  la  juridiction  civile  (gouver- 
ncur  d'un  cxarchat,  c’est-a-dire  d'nn  grand  district  militaire  ou 
exarchat).  Plus  tard,  le  litre  de  patriarche  fut  confere 
aux  cxarqucs  les  plus  eminents  et  il  appartenait  aux  eonciles 
de  choisir  ceux  qui  etaicnt  consideres  dignes  de  le  porter.  Les 
concilcs  rcconnurcnt  trois  patriarches :  les  eveques  de  Rome, 
d'Alexandric  et  d'Antioche  auxquels,  plus  tard,  s’ajoutcrcyit 
ceux  de  Constantinople  et  de  Jerusalem.  Lorsquc  VEmpire 
remain  se  divisa,  il  y  avait  un  patriarche  en  Occident:  cclui 
de  Rome,  et  quatre  en  Orient  (actuellement,  ils  sont  au  nomhre 
de  sept).  Cette  circonstance  geographique  explique  en  partie 
le  grand  role  que  joua  le  siege  des  patriarcats  dans  la  deter¬ 
mination  du  caracterc  de  I'Eglise  orientale.  Cette  derniere 
n’etait  pas  dirigee,  comme  eclle  de  Rome,  par  un  chef  unique 
et  absolu,  disposant  de  tous  les  pouvoirs,  mais  constituait  une 
oligarchic  composee  d'un  grand  nomhre  d’eveques,  qu’ils  fus- 
sent  metropolites,  archeveques,  patriarches  ou  exarques. 

L'Eglise  dc  Byzance  (Vempire  byzantin,  avec  Byzance 
pour  capitalc,  formait  la  partie  orientale  de  VEmpire  roma'in, 
395-1353)  ne  tarda  pas  a  se  developper  au-deld  des  dioceses 
imp^iaux  qui  avaient  ete  primitivement  fixes,  mais  elle  ne 
parvint  pas  a  accuser  les  mimes  succes  d'extension  de  I'Eglise 
de  Rome,  qui  avait  reussi  d  conserver  ses  conquetes  en  faveur 
de  la  chretiente.  Cet  etat  de  choses  est  du  au  caractere  des 
peuples  qui,  tour  a  tour,  envahirent  les  territoires  que  le  ca- 
tholicisme  remain  avait  christianises  et  ou  il  exergait  une 
influence  spirituclle  et  politique  de  plus  en  plus  marquee.  Le 
christianisme  byzantin  devint  la  religion  de  la  majorite  des 
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Slaves,  tandis  quc  le  christianisme  romain  etendit  sa  puis¬ 
sance  spiritueUe  et  partiellement  temporelle  aux  pays  ger- 
mains,  anglo-saxons,  latins  et  meme  slaves  (Pologne,  Slova- 
quie,  Boheme,  Slovenie,  Croatie),  ainsi  qu’d  certains  peuplcs 
ouralo  altaiques  (Finlandais,  Hongrois),  Contrairement  d 
VEglise  romaine,  TEglise  orientale  ne  reussit  pas  d  conquerir 
les  conqu&rants.  Mais  la  grande  oeuvre  dogmatique  de  VEglise 
orientale  fut  la  definition  dc  cette  partie  de  la  foi  chretienne 
concernant  la  theologie  eUe-meme:  les  doctrines  de  la  nature 
^ssentieUe  de  Dieu  par  rapport  d  Vaction  grace  d  laquelle  Dieu 
se  fit  homme  en  unissant,  par  VI  near  nation,  la  nature  divine 
d  la  nature  humainc.  En  outre,  la  doctrine  du  Saint-Esprit 
n'etait  pas  interpretee  de  la  mime  maniere  par  Grecs  et  La¬ 
tins.  A  ces  divergences  d’ordre  dogmatique  vinrent  s’afouter 
des  causes  politiques  qui  contribuerent  fortement  d  la  rupture 
entre  Byzance  et  Rome.  En  effet,  trois  eveques  jouaient  un 
role  preeminent  dans  VEglise  primitive:  ceux  de  Rome,  d’Ale- 
xandrie  et  d’Antioche.  Le  transfert  de  la  capitate  de  VEmpire 
de  Rome  d  Constantinople  eut  pour  consequence  que  les  eve¬ 
ques  de  la  Villc  eternelle  virent  dans  le  patriarche  de  Cons¬ 
tantinople  un  rival.  Pourtant,  ce  qui  avantageait  alors  la 
prelature  romaine,  e’est  que  VOccident  se  trouvait  ^dans  une 
“situation  theologique’^  calme,  tandis  que  VOrient  etait  ems- 
tamment  trouble  par  des  quereUes  souvent  a,ssez  violentcs 
entre  patriarches  sur  des  points  de  doctrine.  D'autre  part,  les 
eveques  dc  Rome  surent  faire  preuve  de  sagesse  et  d’habilete 
politique  et  parvinrent  d  renforcer  sensiblement  la  position 
du  pape,  dont  les  conciles  tenterent  en  vain  d  plusieurs  reprises 
d’affaiblir  Vautcrite,  alors  que  les  patriarches  de  VEglise 
orientale  y  recouraient  aux  heures  difficiles,  heureux  d^en 
appliquer  les  decisions  en  depit  peut-etre  de  leur  reticence 
intime  d  Vegard  de  la  preponderance  que  Varbitre  romain  im- 
posait  de  plus  en  plus.  Malgre  ces  interventions,  le  plus  sou- 
'Vent  sollicitecs,  Vaetivite  du  pape  ne  fut  jamais  entierement 


reconnue  en  Orient  et  ces  hesitations,  cettc  attitude  recalci- 
trante,  ces  refiis  devant  Vautorite  papale  devaient  finir  par 
aboutir  a  la  separation.  D'autre  part,  la  theologic  des  “Orien- 
taux’'  reposait,  dans  une  certaine  mesure,  sur  la  pensee  de  la 
philosophic  grecquc,  tandis  que  chez  les  Latins  elle  s'appuyait 
sur  les  notions  qui  avaient  inspire  la  loi  romainc.  Ces  diffe¬ 
rences  de  conception  approfondirent  encore  davantage  le  fosse 
qui  separait  les  deux  commtmautes.  Elies  ne  parvinrent 
jamais,  entre  autrcs,  d  s'entendre  sur  la  primordialc  question 
du  f  ilioque,  restec  Ic  motif  dogmatique  principal  de  la 
grande  querelle  qui,  dcs  le  debut,  avait  dresse  **orientaux”  et 
‘"romains”  les  uns  centre  les  autres.  Comme  on  sait,  il  s'agis- 
sait  de  sanctionner  une  fois  pour  toutcs  la  formule  de  la 
procession  du  Saint-Esprit  qui,  comme  le  soutenaient  les 
orthodoxcs,  procMe  du  Pere  seul,  alors  que  les  catholiques 
remains  affirmaient  qu'il  precede  du  Pere  et  du  Fils.  Cette 
formule  ne  fut  pas  uniformisec  et  chacune  des  deux  commu- 
nautes  resta  et  continue  de  restcr  sur  scs  positions.  En  outre, 
les  “Orientaux"  etaient  opposes  au  celibat  des  pretres,  ati 
droit  dcs  eveques  de  proceder  a  la  confirmation,  ainsi  qua 
la  communion  sous  la  forme  d’hostie  au  lieu  de  pain  et  de 
vin.  Les  jalousies  et  quei'clles  politiques  intensifierent  I'anta- 
gonisme  et,  apres  de  nombreux  symptomes  preliminaires,  la 
rupture  definitive  eelata  en  105Jf,  a  Voccasion  de  I'excommu- 
nication  par  le  pape  Leon  IX  du  patnarche  Michel  Cemlarios 
et,  avec  lui,  tous  ses  fideles.  Mais,  dejd  en  869,  le  concile  de 
Constantinople,  que  I’Eglise  grecque  refuse  de  reconnoitre, 
avait  destitue  le  patriarche  Photios,  et  si  les  relations  entre 
les  deux  communautes  se  deroulerent  tant  bien  que  mal  apres 
cette  mesure  prise  a  Vencontre  du  prelat  byzantin,  double  d’un 
ecrivain  erudit  et  qui  fut  le  veritable  createur,  en  867,  du 
“schisme”  orthodoxe,  on  peut  affirmer  que  le  geste  du  pape 
Leon  IX  fut  d  Torigine  de  ce  que  VEglise  romaine  considere 
comme  une  dissidence  schismatique. 
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Quant  a  I'Eglise  orthodovc,  elle  a  conserve  I’ancicnne  idee 
dcs  premiers  Chretiens  et  le  Credo  y  est  reproduit  d’apres  la 
version  leguec  par  VEglisc  primitive,  celle  des  siecles  ou  le 
Christ ianistne  se  frayait  peu  d  peu  un  penible  chemin  d  trovers 
le  monde  paien.  Et  sjirtout  elle  soutient  quo  la  Foi  est  une 
confession  d'adoration  exprimec  davantage  an  moyen  d'tin 
temoignage  public  que  par  les  livres  symboliques.  La  doctrine 
de  I’Eglise  pent  done  etre  reunie  par  ces  confessions  de  la 
Foi.  Par  consequent,  VEglise  orthodoxe  se  base  sur  la  foi 
gencrale  des  Eglises  individucllcs  primitives  et  sur  les  tc- 
moignages  ulterieurs  qui  definissent  sa  position  par  rapport 
d  VEglisc  roniaine  et  au  protestantisme.  Pour  VEglise  ortho- 
doxc,  VEglise  du  Christ  est  la  communaute  de  ceux  qui 
acceptent  et  professent  les  articles  transmis  par  les  apotres 
et  approuves  par  les  conciles  ecclesiastiques.  Sans  cette  Eglisc 
visible,  il  nest  pas  de  salut.  VEglise  orthodoxe  est  soumise 
aux  imperatifs  du  Saint-Esprit  et  ne  peut  done  pas  etre  dans 
Verreur.  Le  service  de  VEglise  orthodoxe  est  accompli  par  la 
triadc  dcs  eveques,  des  pretres  et  des  diacres.  Le  patriarche, 
au  rang  le  plus  eleve  par  mi  les  eveques,  et  les  “eveques  eux- 
mcmes,  reunis  en  un  concile  general,  representent  VEglise  et 
decident,  guides  par  le  Saint-Esprit,  de  toutes  les  questions 
touchant  d  la  foi  et  d  la  vie  sacerdotale.  Tous  les  ministres 
du  Christ  doivent  etre  regulierement  designes  et  sont  consa- 
cres  par  le  Sacrement  des  Ordres.  Les  eveques  doivent  etre 
celibataires;  quant  aux  pretres  et  aux  diacres.  Us  ne  peuvent 
contracter  un  second  mariage. 

En  cc  qui  concerne  particulierement  la  Bulgarie,  ce  pays 
sc  convertit  au  christianisme  en  863  avec  le  bapteme  du  tsar 
Boris  ler.  VEglise  bulgare  devint  un  patriarcat  en  925,  sous 
le  regne  du  tsar  Simeon  ler.  Mais  en  1018,  Vempereur  by- 
zantin  Basilc  II  mit  fin  d  Vindependance  de  la  Bulgarie  et  dc 
son  Eglise,  transformant  le  patriarcat  en  archeveche,  dont  le 
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siege  s’etablit  dans  la  ville  macedonienne  d'Ochrid.  En  1186, 
le  peuple  bulgare  se  souleva  centre  la  domination  byzantine 
et  retablit  le  royaume  bulgare,  restaurant  en  mime  temps  le 
patriarcat.  En  1389,  les  Turcs  soumirent  la  Bulgarie  qui  resta 
cinq  siecles  sous  la  domination  ottomane.  Ce  nc  fut  qu’en  1870 
que  TEglise  bulgare  recmiquit  son  autonomie,  devenant  unc 
Eglise  orthodoxe  autocephalc  par  le  firman  du  sultayi  accor¬ 
dant  aux  Bulgares  le  privilege  d'etablir  un  exarchat  d  Cons¬ 
tantinople,  independant  du  patriarcat  du  Phanar  (quarticr  de 
Constantinople  oii  se  trouve  le  siege  du  patriarcat  gree.) 

Le  concile  convoque  par  le  pape  Jean  XXIII  et  que  le  long 
sejour  quen  sa  qualite  de  visiteur  apostolique  il  avait  fait 
dons  les  pays  orthodoxes  a  peut-etre  inspire,  sera  place  —  car 
telle  semble  bien  etre  la  pensec  intime  du  souverain  pontife  — 
sous  le  signe  du  rapprochement  entre  les  Eglises  chretiennes, 
mais  il  ne  sera  pas  un  concile  de  I'union,  ne  serait-ce  que  par 
I'impossibilite  pour  VEglise  romaine  de  renoncer  au  dogme  de 
I’infaillibilite  pontificale  que,  de  leur  cote,  les  orthodoxes,  sans 
parler  des  protestants,  ne  peuvent  admettre.  D’ailleurs,  les 
chefs  et  theologiens  des  autres  Eglises  et  confessions  chre¬ 
tiennes  ne  seront  pas  invites  d  y  participer  comme  membres 
actifs,  mais  pourront  etre  convies  d  titre  d'observateurs. 

Cc  concile  sera,  pour  ainsi  dire,  le  couronnement  de  I'acti- 
vite  et  de  Voeuvre  du  pape  actuel  et  si  VEglise  bulgare  sera 
d  mime  d’en  suivre  les  travaux,  ceux  des  prelats  bulgares  qui 
ont  eu  I'occasion  d’apprecier  les  qualites  d’homme  et  de  theo- 
logien  de  Jean  XXIII,  se  rejouiront  probablement  de  voir  eelui 
qu’ils  ont  connu  d  Sofia,  lorsqu’il  n  avait  pas  encore  revetu  la 
pourpre  cardinalice,  presider  les  debats  de  cette  grande  assem¬ 
bles  de  la  chretiente.  Le  pape,  lui,  se  souvient  d  eux  avec  une 
affectueuse  sympathic  d  laquelle  se  mile  sans  doute  aussi 
beaucoup  de  tristesse. 
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Quant  a  Vauteur  de  ces  lignes,  il  se  souvient  aussi  quc 
le  pape  actuel  s’est  toujours  efforce  de  respecter  et  de  com- 
prendre  les  valeurs  evangeliques  de  I'orthodoxie  et,  d'autre 
part,  de  temoigner  lui-meme  d’une  maniere  profondement 
evangelique  de  sa  propre  foi.  Cette  comprehension  ne  I'em- 
pvcha  pas  d’aborder  les  differeyices  qui  separent  les  ortho- 
doxes  et  les  catholiques  qui,  nous  pcrsistons  d  le  souligner,  ne 
seront  pas  examinees  officiellement  par  le  prochain  concile 
oecumenique  du  Vatican,  le  deuxieme  de  ce  nom,  le  premier 
js'etant  tenu  en  1870. 


Boleslaw  Tachauer 
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Old  Bulgarian  Literature 


Tlie  old  Bulgarian  literature 
dates  back  from  the  time  when  the 
Holy  Brothers.  Saints  Kyril  and 
Methodius  —  after  having  created 
the  Slav  alphabet  began  to  trans¬ 
late  from  Greek  to  Bulgarian 
Church  script.  Saints  Kyril  and 
Methodius  had  also  many  follow¬ 
ers  who  have  left  literary  works 
behind,  many  of  which  adorn  Bul¬ 
garian  literature.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  an  important  event  in 
the  life  of  the  Bulgarian  nation 
occurred,  namely.  Christianizing 
of  the  Bulgarian  tribe,  during  the 
reign  of  King  Boris  I.  in  the  year 
864.  Naturally  the  literature  which 
was  to  follow  was  to  be  used  as 
an  instrument  to  reinforce  the 
nation  in  its  conversion  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  with  the  result  that  it 
retained  its  religious  character 
during  several  centuries. 

Without  going  into  details  as  tc 
the  creation  of  the  Slav  alphabet, 
we  must  mention  that  the  old 
Bulgarian  literature  was  influen¬ 
ced  on  one  hand  by  Christia¬ 
nity  which  called  it  to  life,  and, 
on  the  other  by  the  Byzan¬ 
tines  and  especially  their  litera¬ 
ture. 


In  the  Bulgarian  literature  one 
can  clearly  define  three  epochs. 
The  first  epoch  covers  the  reign 
of  King  Boris  I,  and  that  of  his 
son,  Simeon,  during  whose  reign 
Bulgaria  expanded  its  frontiers 
from  the  Black  sea  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea  to  the  West  and  to  the  Aegean 
on  the  South. 

Following  the  reign  of  King 
Simeon  his  son,  King  Peter,  who 
apparently  was  a  weak-willed 
monarch,  succumbed  together  with 
his  country  to  debauchery  and  the 
pleasures  of  life,  and  the  clergy 
also  followed  in  his  steps.  At  this 
time  different  Pagan  doctrines 
found  a  solid  footing  among  the 
nation  and,  undermined  the  basis 
of  the  official  religion.  TThe  King¬ 
dom  of  Peter  was  severely  maim¬ 
ed  by  the  detachment  of  the 
w'estern  lands  which  formed  a 
new  Kingdom.  The  latter  howeverr 
weakened  by  internal  troubles  was 
conquered,  as  was  the  remainder 
of  Bulgaria,  by  the  Byzantines  in 
1018.  The  Byzantine  yoke  conti¬ 
nued  until  1186,  when  Bulgaria 
regained  its  freedom  and  the  2nd 
Bulgarian  Kingdom  was  formed 
with  Tirnovo  as  Capital,  when 
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the  cultural  life  of  the  Nation  once 
more  started  to  develop.  It  was 
during  this  epoch  that  the  emi¬ 
nent  Patriach  Eftimy  worked.  In 
1393  the  Tirnovo  Kingdom  was 
conquered  by  the  Turks  and  Bul¬ 
garian  literature  again  disappear¬ 
ed  for  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
long  period.  Tlie  third  epoch  is 
that  of  slavery. 

The  first  Slav  books,  as  already 
mentioned,  were  the  works  of 
the  Holy  Brothers.  These  were 
ecclesiastical  scripts  essentially 
about  the  Christian  Church.  In 
their  literary  career  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  were  faithfully  assisted  by 
their  many  disciples.  The  most 
faithful  follower  of  the  two 
apostles,  and  who  had  assisted 
them  in  their  mission  in  Moravia, 
is  Clement.  On  his  coming  to  Bul¬ 
garia  from  Moravia  where  he  had 
preached  together  with  his  tea¬ 
chers,  Clement  received  a  warm 
welcome  by  the  religious  King 
Boris  I,  who  appointed  him 
assistant  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Kutmitchevitza  in  Macedonia  and 
later  under  King  Simeon’s  reign 
he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Velika  in  Macedonia. 

The  Panon  Legends  as  well  as 
many  other  literary  works  are 
attributed  to  Clement.  He  died  in 
916  and  was  buried  at  Ochrid  in 
the  Panteley  •  Monastery  whicli 
monastery  was  built  by  him. 
Whilst  Clement  had  been  working 


in  Macedonia  King  Simeon  gave 
Inspiration  to  the  writers  in  Pres- 
lav,  then  the  capital  of  Bulgaria. 
This  period  was  extremely  produc¬ 
tive.  One  of  the  eminent  writers 
of  that  period  was  Bishop  Cons¬ 
tantine  who  was  also  the  first 
Bulgarian  Poet,  who  wrote  the 
first  Bulgarian  poem  called  the 
“Alphabet  Prayer”,  Each  verse  of 
this  poem  which  sang  the  beauties 
of  creation  began  with  a  letter  ot 
the  alphabet.  Constantine  is  also 
the  author  of  a  work  called  “Les¬ 
sons  from  the  Scriptures”  —  an 
extract  for  each  Sunday.  The 
W'ork  also  includes  annals.  Fi‘om  a 
Byzantine  chronicle  it  was  disco¬ 
vered  that  this  work  dates  froir. 
the  year  896.  By  the  order  of 
King  Simeon,  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  Bulgarian  literature, 
Bishop  Constantine  translated 
from  the  Greek  the  work  “Ser- 
mon”,  of  Atanasius  of  Alexandria, 
against  the  Arians.  One  of  the 
eminent  writers  of  this  same 
period  was  John  Exarch.  The 
latter  was  one  of  the  scholars 
who  had  studied  with  King  Simeon 
in  Byzantium.  It  was  there  that 
John  Exarch  mastered  Greek  and 
had  succeeded  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  Greek  poetry  and  philo¬ 
sophy.  Little  has  been  handed 
down  concerning  the  life  of  these 
eminent  and  original  Bulgarian 
writers.  Kozma,  a  writer  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  King  Peter,  i.s 
the  first  who  mentions  John 
Exarch. 
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As  well  as  his  predecessor,  Cons¬ 
tantine,  John  Exarch  also  dedica¬ 
ted  his  life  to  theological  problems. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  old 
Bulgarian  works  where  written  ii? 
the  same  strain  and  spirit.  Much 
of  this  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Byzantine  literature.  Byzan¬ 
tine  works  were  translated  into 
Slav  and  the  Bulgarian  writers  of 
that  period  mostly  copied  the  style 
of  the  Byzantines.  John  Exarch 
wrote  a  “Hexameron"  (six  days 
work  of  creation  as  described  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis),  This 
is  one  of  the  best  literary  works- 
but  cannot  claim  to  be  original. 
The  sixth  and  last  chapter  of  this 
w’ork  is  dedicated  to  the  life  of 
the  Bulgarian  nation  and  to  the 
Court  of  King  Simeon.  Several 
copies  of  this  work  have  been 
found,  the  oldest  of  which  dates 
back  to  1263.  This  copy  was  made 
by  the  Bulgarian  Theodore  Gra- 
matik  and  is  retained  in  the  library 
of  the  Moscow  Synod.  Another 
work  of  John  Exarch  is  entitled 
“Heavens”.  He  also  wrote  a  booK 
entitled  “grammatica”  a  philoso¬ 
phical,  work  in  eight  volumes.  A 
complete  edition  of  the  work  of 
this  eminent  writer,  accompanied 
by  criticisms  and  explanations  was 
prepared  by  the  Russian  Publicist, 
Andre  Popoff. 

“Chernorizetz  Hraber”  was  also 
one  of  the  eminent,  writers  of 


Simeon’s  period.  He  produced  thP 
work  “O  Pismenih”.  It  is  the  only 
work  of  that  period,  in  which  the 
lay  spirits  reign.  It  is  a  powerful 
defence  of  the  Bulgarian  alphabet 
against  its  enemies,  chiefly  the 
Greeks,  who  maintained  the  ide.a 
of  the  divine  origin,  of  three  lan¬ 
guages  only,  —  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Latin.  This  work  is  also  valuable 
because  of  the  indication  concern¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  the  Bulgariaii 
literature. 

Kosma’s  works  and  style  ar-? 
much  like  that  of  Hraber.  Kosma 
is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
“Homelie”  against  the  Bogomils 
in  which  he  ruthlessly  attacks 
their  doctrine.  Last  but  not  least. 
King  Simeon  also  attained  fame 
as  a  writer.  He  was  wise  as  a 
monarch,  highly  educated  and 
blessed  with  unusual  spiritual  qua¬ 
lities.  King  Simeon  sacrificed  his 
leisure  hours  to  literature.  It  is 
believed  that  he  was  the  author 
of  a  work  of  short  stories  known 
under  the  name  of  “Golden  Wa¬ 
ters”,  in  which  he  extols  the 
Christian  virtues. 

These  are  the  eminent  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  old  Bulgarian 
literature,  and  most  of  them  lived 
and  worked  during  the  reign  of 
the  great  King  Simeon,  a  period 
which  is  justly  termed,  the  golden 
century  of  Bulgarian  literature. 
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Documents  relatifs  a  I’histoire  Bulgare 


Alexandre  Stamboliski  a  la  conference  de  Genes  —  1922 
La  question  du  debouche  a  la  Mer  Egee. 

Alexandre  Stamboliski,  le  leader  agrarien  bulgare,  dirigea  les 
destinies  de  son  pays  de  1920  a,  1923.  Ce  fut  une  &pdque  de  trou¬ 
bles.  Le  pays,  vaincu  d  la  guerre,  fut  dechire  par  des  luttes  internes 
et  menace  d’occupation  etr anger e.  La  tdche  de  Stamboliski  fut 
des  plus  dures.  II  avait  V ambition  de  montrer  au  monde,  c.d.d.  aux 
pays  vainqueurs  que  la  politique  bulgare  avait  radicalement  change. 
II  n’etait  pas  difficile  de  croire  dans  ses  bonnes  intentions.  Ce  que 
Stamboliski  ne  pouvait  pas  changer  c’etait  la  geographie,  la  position 
du  pays.  La  Bulgarie  se  trouvait  au  croisement  des  chemins,  en- 
touree  des  pays  ennemis,  allies  aux  vainqueurs.  Les  appels  de  Stam¬ 
boliski  resterent  sans  echo. 

Vn  bel  exemple  de  sa  noble  et  patriotique  naivete  est  le  do¬ 
cument  qui  suit.  Stamboliski  avait  I’intention  de  prononcer  ce  dis¬ 
cours  a  la  session  pleniere  de  la  conference  de  Genes.  Lloyd  George 
qui  presidait  le  deconseilla.  Le  premier  britannique  ne  voulait  pas 
mecontenter  ses  amis  balkaniques.  Le  discours  alors  prit  la  forme 
d’une  note  verbale  adressee  a  Carlos  Schanzer,  ministre  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres  d’ Italic  et  president  de  la  sous-commission  politique.  La 
note  resta  sans  reponse. 

(Le  document  fut  ecrit  a  Nervi,  le  17  Mai  1922.  II  est 
public  sans  corrections.  II  fait  partie  des  archives  de 
feu  Dimitri  Standoff,  anden  ministre  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres  de  Bulgarie) 
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Monsieur  le  President,  Messieurs, 


J’ai  I’honneur  de  remercier 
Son  Excellence  Monsieur  le 
President  de  la  Conference, 
Son  Excellence  Monsieur  le 
President  de  la  Delegation  de 
la  Grande  Bretagne  et  leurs 
Honorables  Collegues  de  la  De¬ 
legation  Italienne  et  Frangaise 
d’avoir  bien  voulu  prendre  en 
consideration  la  declaration  de 
la  Delegation  Bulgare,  en  me 
donnant  la  possibilite  d’expri- 
mer,  d’une  maniere  plus  de- 
taillee,  ce  qui  suit: 

La  Bulgaria  est  le  pays  qui 
a  ete  le  plus  severement  puni 
de  tous  les  autres  pays  de 
I’Europe  et  de  la  Peninsu- 
le  Balkanique  par  I’Aeropage 
mondial  de  Paris.  On  a  enleve 
a  la  Bulgaria  non  seulement 
des  regions  contest's,  mais 
encore  celles,  dont  la  posses¬ 
sion  n’a  jamais  ete  discutee. 
On  lui  a  ravi  non  uniquement 
de  territoires  nouveaux,  mais 


aussi  d’anciens  territoires,  qui 
faisaient  partie  integrante  et 
indivisible  du  Royaume  de- 
puis  sa  liberation  jusqu’a  au- 
jourd’hui . 

Cette  punition  par  trop  se¬ 
vere  ne  pent  s’expliquer  qua 
par  le  fait  que  la  sentence  pro- 
noncee  contra  la  Bulgaria  a  ete 
le  resultat  de  deux  elements, 
Tim  humain,  I’autre  politique, 
c’est-a-dire  d’une  part  le  sen¬ 
timent  de  chatiment  des  Gran- 
des  Puissances  et  de  I’autre  — 
la  colere  violente  et  concentree 
de  tous  les  Etats  voisins,  qui 
se  sont  trouves  par  une  heu- 
reuse  chance  du  cote  des  Puis¬ 
sances  Alliees. 

Le  peuple  bulgare  resigne  a 
son  sort,  soumis  aux  obliga¬ 
tions  du  Traite  de  Paix,  dont 
il  a  execute  jusqu’a  present  les 
clauses  loyalement  et  sans  pro¬ 
tester,  n’a  qu’une  consolation: 


^’est  d’avoir  reussi  d’acquerir 
apres  le  coup  foudroyant  qui 
a  fait  retomber  sur  lui  tant 
de  malheurs  et  d’injustices,  le 
droit  de  se  gouverner  libre- 
ment  et  d’avoir  impose  son 
ideal  d’un  developpement  paci- 
fique  et  civilisateur . 

Le  peuple  bulgare  a  chasse 
de  la  scene  politique  les  hom- 
mes  d’Etat,  qui  I’avaient  en- 
traine  par  la  force  et  en  depit 
de  ses  sentiments  dans  deux 
guerres;  ceux  centre  lesquels 
il  a  du  lutter  tout  seul  pendant 
la  duree  de  la  derniere  guerre 
en  subissant  les  plus  terribles 
cruautes  sous  la  ferule  d’un 
regime  illegal  —  de  tenebreu- 
ses  et  humides  prisons,  de 
sinistres  gibets,  d’ executions 
horribles  et  de  precedes  tyra- 
niques . 

Cependant  e’est  sur  cette 
voie  de  la  liberte,  de  vie  paci- 
fique  et  de  culture,  dans  la- 
quelle  le  i)euple  bulgare  est 
entre  si  resolument  et  si  since- 
rement,  qu’il  voit  se  dresser 
des  obstacles;  son  chemin  est 
barre,  mine  et  obstrue. 


Son  debouche  a  la  mer 
Egee,  une  mer  proche  et  libre 
qui  lui  permettait  d’avoir  des 
rapports  commerciaux  directs 
avec  les  pays  civilises  et  in- 
dustriels,  n’existe  plus. 

Pourtant  la  Bulgarie  ne  jouit 
pas  d’autres  debouches  effe- 
ctifs:  les  eaux  du  Danube  sont 
souvent  insufisantes  ou  bien 
congelees  pendant  les  mois  les 
plus  favorables  au  commerce  de 
la  Bulgarie  agricole  et  la  mer 
Noire  etant  une  mer  fermee  et 
orageuse  est  peu  propice  a  une 
activite  commercial  plus  in¬ 
tensive,  vu  que,  meme  pen¬ 
dant  les  saisons  les  plus  favo¬ 
rables,  le  trafic  par  cette  voie 
est  plus  long  et  plus  couteux. 

Le  peuple  bulgare  ne  peut 
pas  comprendre  pourquoi  on 
lui  a  enleve  la  Thrace  qui  dans 
le  passe  ne  lui  a  ete  contestee 
par  personne,  ni  convoitee  et 
qui  ne  represente  pour  aucun 
autre  pays  une  necessite  vitale 
telle  qu’elle  Test  pour  la  Bul¬ 
garie  . 

II  admet  bien  qu’il  a  pu  etre 
puni  pour  les  crimes  de  ses 
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gouvernants,  mais  il  ne  com- 
prend  pas  que  cette  peine  soit 
une  condamnation  a  mort. 

Ekilever  a  la  Bulgarie  la 
Thrace,  cette  partie  vitale  a 
son  economie  nationale,  c’est 
chatier  ce  pays  a  mort,  c’est 
r^ouffer  petit  a  petit  jusqu’a 
le  tuer,  au  moment  meme  oil 
il  a  su  se  liberer  de  la  tutelle 
et  de  I’oppression  d’un  milita- 
risme  insuportable,  pour  em- 
brasser  des  idees  nouvelles 
d’une  paix  durable  et  de  rela¬ 
tions  sinceres  avec  les  pays 
voisins  a  I'instant  oii  il  s'est 
adonne  au  travail  des  reformes 
radicales  et  a  son  rctablisse- 
ment  economique  avec  un  elan 
qui  n’a  pas  d’egal  dans  le 
passe. 

A  present  chez  nous  le  tra¬ 
vail  individuel  est  non  seule- 
ment  un  droit,  mais  un  devoir 
supreme  envers  I’Etat;  I'amour 
du  travail  n’est  plus  unique- 
ment  une  vertu,  mais  une  obli¬ 
gation  nationale  et  sociale  qui 
est  mise  a  la  base  de  notre 
education . 


D’apres  I’art.  48  du  Traite 
de  Paix  de  Neuilly,  la  Bul¬ 
garie  a  ete  obligee  de  ceder 
la  Thrace  aux  Grandes  Puis¬ 
sances  victorieuses .  Conforme- 
ment  aux  dispositions  de  eet 
article  les  Grandes  Puissances 
ont  assume  I’obligation  de  ga- 
rantir  a  la  Bulgarie  une  issue 
r^lle  sur  la  mer  Eg^. 

C’est  moi  qui  a  ete  charge 
de  la  tache  ingrate,  en  qualite 
de  President  du  Conseil  des 
Ministres,  de  signer  en  1919  le 
Traite  de  Paix,  qui  venait 
d'etre  acheve.  Je  venais  de 
sortir  de  la  prison,  ou  j’ai 
passe  trois  annees,  condamne 
a  la  Illusion  perpetuelle  a 
cause  de  la  lutte  que  j’ai  mene 
avec  notre  peuple  en  1915  cen¬ 
tre  la  politique  nefaste  du  Tzar 
Ferdinand  et  de  ses  creatures. 
J’avais  legalise  a  peine  ma  si¬ 
tuation,  apres  avoir  dirige  la 
revolution  de  1918,  a  la  suite 
de  laquelle  fut  detrone  le  grand 
responsable  d'une  serie  des  de- 
sastres  nationaux. 

Je  dois  confesser  devant 
tons  que  j’ai  signe  ce  jugement 
pour  les  crimes  de  mes  pre- 
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d^esseure  et  pour  la  faute 
que  notre  peuple  et  moi-meme 
avions  commise  en  1915,  aban- 
donnes  comme  noiis  I’etions 
par  toutes  les  Puissances  de 
l  Entente,  de  n’avoir  pas  arrcte 
la  main  et  l  epee  levees  centre 
notre  voisine  de  la  meme  race 
la  Serbie  et  les  autres  pays  de 
civilisation  et  de  liberte.  J’ai 
signe  convaincu  qu’un  acces 
sera  assure  a  la  Bulgarie  sur 
la  mer  Egee  a  travers  d’une 
Thrace  autonome  ou  neutra- 
lisee. 

Surpris  par  le  chatiment  in¬ 
comprehensible  pour  tout  Bul- 
gare,  je  me  disais:  “les  Gran- 
des  Puissances  victorieuses  ont 
decide  de  tamiser  I’air  de  la 
mer  et  les  biens  maritimes  au 
moyen  d’un  filet  special  ou 
d  un  appareil  denomme  Thrace 
autonome,  neutralisee  ou  Inter¬ 
nationale,  pour  les  atribuer  en- 
suite,  en  vertu  des  dispositions 
de  Tart.  48  du  Traite  de  Paix, 
au  peuple  bulgare  continental”. 

II  est  facile  de  concevoir 
pour  chacun  de  Vous  quel  a 
ete  mon  etonnement  et  celui 
de  toute  la  nation  bulgare  lors- 


que,  par  la  decision  prise  a 
San-Remo,  toute  la  Thrace  bul¬ 
gare,  internationalisee  par  le 
Traite  de  Neuilly,  a  ete  cMee 
a  la  Grdce  sans  que  celle-ci  ai 
eu  jamais  des  droits  ou  des 
pretentions  sur  elle  et  sans 
aucune  necessite. 

De  plus,  tout  ceci  avait  lieu 
au  moment  ou  le  peuple  bul¬ 
gare  donnait  des  preuves  les 
plus  serieuses  de  son  repentir 
et  de  sa  loyaute,  il  avait  chasse 
le  tzar  Ferdinand,  avait  ren- 
verse  ses  collaborateurs  et  in- 
tente  un  procM  devant  la  Hau¬ 
te  Cour  centre  eux  pour  les 
effacer  de  la  vie  politique  du 
pays. 

Une  Nouvelle  Bulgarie  ve- 
nait  de  naitre,  gouvernee  par 
des  hommes  d’EItat  nouveaux, 
qui  n’avaient  aucxme  respon- 
sabilite  des  crimes  du  passe 
et  representaient  de  nouvelles 
idees  et  une  nouvelle  politique. 

Cette  Nouvelle  Bulgarie  a 
fait  face  avec  honneur  et  plein 
succes  aux  greves  des  em¬ 
ployes  de  chemins  de  fer,  des 
fonctionnaires  et  des  mineurs. 
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aux  coups  de  main  bolchevi- 
qucs,  aux  demonstrations  des 
militaires  et  aux  vis^s  rea- 
ctionnaires . 

Elle  a  sauvegarde  complete- 
ment  la  paix  et  I'ordre  et  a 
execute  tres  rapidement  les 
clauses  onereuses  du  Traite  dc 
Paix. 

Mais  tout  ceci  n’a  pas  em- 
peche  le  dechainement  sur  la 
tete  de  la  Bulgarie,  comme  un 
coup  de  foudre  d’un  ciel  se¬ 
rein,  la  decision  de  San-Remo 
transferant  la  Thrace  a  la 
Grece,  ce  qui  a  paralyse  I'acces 
bulgare  vers  la  mer  Egee. 

Depuis  cette  epoque  nous 
avions  cesse  de  croire  que 
nous  possedons  un  debouche  a 
I’Egee.  Nous  avons  senti  toute 
I’horreur  de  la  sentence  centre 
nous  et  nous  avons  compris 
que  Tissue  garantie  par  les 
Puissances  victorieuses  n’etait 
qu’illusion  et  qu  elle  ne  peut 
etre  reelle  dans  aucun  cas,  si 
un  changement  ne  se  produit. 

On  nous  demande  pourquoi? 
—  Voici  la  reponse: 

II  n'y  a  aucune  autre  acti- 
vite  humaine  qui  exige  tene¬ 


ment,  comme  le  commerce  une 
surete  complete  et  garantie . 
Sans  elle  le  commerce  est  im¬ 
possible  tant  au  point  vue  psy- 
chologique  et  moral,  que  phy¬ 
sique  . 

La  mer  Egee  reste  a  30  kilo¬ 
metres  de  la  terre  fertile  et 
cultivee  de  la  Bulgarie.  Le 
bulgare  laborieux,  avide  de 
culture  et  de  liberte  commer- 
ciale,  voit  la  mer,  qui  est  fer- 
mee  pour  lui.  II  vit  avec  la 
conviction  profonde  innebran- 
lable  que  la  fermeture  herme- 
tique  de  son  debouche  eco- 
nomique  a  Dedeagatch  n’est 
qu’une  mesure  provisoire,  une 
quarantainc  imposee,  que  la 
voix  de  la  justice  et  Techo  du 
temps  vont  abroger. 

Un  acces  de  la  Bulgarie  a 
travers  le  territoire  grec  ou 
turc,  c’est  Tequivalent  d’un  de¬ 
bouche  frangais  a  travers  le 
territoire  allemand  ou  le  reci- 
proque.  Et  encore  plus  terri¬ 
ble  et  plus  invraisemblable,  car 
la  culture  des  peuples  frangais 
et  allemand  est  tres  elevee, 
tandis  que  la  culture  des  peu- 
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pes  balkaniques  n’est  qu’ele- 
vee  de  quelques  degres  seule- 
ment  au  dessus  de  celle  des 
peuples  orientaux. 

Entre  la  Bulgarie  et  la  Grece 
il  y  a  une  couche  profonde  de 
haine,  qui  est  le  iJroduit  de 
luttes  seculaires.  Ces  deux  na¬ 
tions  ont  mene  dernierement, 
pendant  quatre  ans  de  voisi- 
nage,  deux  grandes  guerres,  et 
il  ne  faut  pas  oublier  qu’il  y  a 
en  Grece  un  nombre  considera¬ 
ble  delements  bulgares.  La 
Grece  installee  en  Thrace,  c’est 
un  corps  etendu  devant  la 
porte  de  la  Bulgarie.  La  Grece 
installee  dans  Tissue  bulgare, 
c’est  comme  si  les  doigts  de 
ses  mains  etaient  places  dans 
les  yeux  memes  du  peuple  bul¬ 
gare  .  — 

Je  me  demande  dans  ces 
conditions  comment  il  peut 
etre  possible  qu’il  existe  une 
issue  effective  de  la  Bulgarie 
a  travers  le  territoire  grec? 
Le  peuple  bulgare  est  decide 
fermement  et  sans  reserves  de 
vivre  en  paix  et  en  concorde 
aussi  avec  le  peuple  grec,  mais 
il  doit  etre  reconnu,  qu’un  de- 


bouche  economique  semblable 
est  impossible  meme  au  point 
de  vue  psychologique .  — 

Notre  issue  a  TEgre  est  done 
un  acces  par  la  cheminee  de  la 
Grece.  Il  est  tres  difficile  de 
sortir  par  la  cheminee  meme 
de  Tami,  bien  moins  par  celle 
de  Tennemi .  Meme  Thomme 
civilise  lorsque  il  est  oblige  de 
laisser  passer  par  sa  cour 
fronce  les  sourcils  par  contra- 
riete  et  mecontentement,  mais 
Thomme  peu  civilise  ou  inculte, 
lorsque  Ton  passe  par  sa  terre, 
ne  se  contentera  pas  de  faire 
voir  sa  mauvaise  humeur, 
meme  si  vous  le  faites  par  la 
force  d’un  traite,  mais  Vous  in- 
sultera,  Vous  menacera,  Vous 
provoquera . 

L’acces  economique  bulgare 
a  travers  le  territoire  helleni- 
que  ressemblera  a  chaque  ins¬ 
tant  a  ime  main  nue  tendue 
au  milieu  d’un  guepier. 

Meme  si  Texportation  se  fai- 
sait  par  aeronefs,  Ton  ne  se- 
rait  pas  sur  en  face  dcs  dan¬ 
gers  permanents. 
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Tres  Honorables  Messieurs, 

Le  peuple  bulgare  se  soumet 
aux  dispositions  de  tous  les 
traites  intemationaux  et  il  les 
execute  tres  loyalement;  il  a 
desarme  non  seulement  mate- 
riellement,  mais  aussi  morale- 
ment,  il  embrasse  de  toute  son 
ame  les  grandes  idees,  que  le 
promoteur  de  la  Conference  de 
Genes  et  leurs  collaborateurs 
ont  admises  comme  principes, 
soit  dans  leurs  decisions  ou 
comme  base  des  efforts  pacifi- 
ques  proches  ou  lointains,  en 
vue  de  la  restaur ation  et  du 
renouvellement  du  monde. — 

Mais  le  peuple  bulgare  de¬ 
sire  de  vivre;  il  poursuit  ar- 
demment  la  justice  et  les  con¬ 
ditions,  qui  seconderont  ses 
efforts  d’exister  et  de  collabo- 
rer  aux  autres  peuples.  La  na¬ 
tion  bulgare  fait  appel  a  la 
generosite  des  Puissances  vi- 
ctorieuses  et  des  autres  peu¬ 
ples  proches  ou  voisins  et  les 
prie  de  vouloir  bien  lui  accor- 
der  leur  precieux  appui  pour 
atteindre  ce  but.  Notre  peuple 
ne  desire  d’avoir  qu’ime  fene- 
tre  economique  ouverte  et  sure, 
de  laquelle  il  pourra  regarder 


vers  VOS  marches  et  industries; 
il  ne  demande  pas  des  terri- 
toires,  —  mais  simplement  un 
chemin,  une  issue;  il  ne  desire 
pas  de  la  terre,  mais  de  fair 
pour  pouvoir  vivre  et  respirer. 
C’est  un  droit,  qui  ne  peut  pas 
etre  discute,  c’est  de  la  justice, 
qui  ne  comporte  pas  le  doute, 
ni  le  supQon. 

On  nous  demande  pourquoi 
VOS  demandez  le  port  si  peu 
commode  de  Dedeagatch  et  ne 
desirez  pas  Cavalla  ou  un  au¬ 
tre  port  de  ceux  que  la  Grece 
a  en  abondance. 

Nous  repondons  de  la  sorte: 
parce  que  Dedeagatch  etait  un 
port  bulgare  et  que  la  voie  y 
conduisant  passe  par  des  loca- 
lites  bulgares  compaetes;  cette 
voie  s’etale  au  milieu  de  terras 
que  nous  avons  cede  aux  Gran¬ 
des  Puissances  et  elle  se  trouve 
a  la  limite  de  la  Grece  actuelle . 
Le  peuple  bulgare,  qui  est  un 
partisan  passione  et  fanatique 
de  la  propriete  privee,  lorsque 
ce  port  lui  sera  delivre,  va 
faire  tout  pour  mettre  fin  a  sa 
incommodite  et  le  rendre  pro¬ 
pice  et  modeme. 
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Nous  les  bulgares,  nous  plai- 
dons  pour  la  mise  en  execution 
de  I’art.  48  du  Traite  de  Neuil- 
ly.  Nous  demandons  I’etablis- 
sement  dune  issue  reelle  sur 
la  mer  Egee,  qui  nous  est  pro¬ 
mise  et  qui  nous  est  absolu- 
ment  necessaire.  Elle  peut  etre 
^‘tre  possible  et  effective  seu- 
lement  si  elle  passe  par  notre 
territoire,  par  un  territoire  au- 
tonome,  international  ou  neu¬ 
tralise.  Ceci  donnera  la  possi- 
bilite  a  la  population  locale, 
cqui  dans  sa  masse  compacte 
•est  bulgare  et  turque  et  dont 
la  minorite  est  seulement  gre- 
que,  de  pouvoir  respirer  et  de 
vivre  librement  independam- 
ment  et  legalement, 

J’ai  lu  dans  un  dernier  dis¬ 
cours  d’un  homme  d'Etat  Bri- 
tannique,  prononce  apres  la 
premiere  ractification  du  trai¬ 
te  de  Sevres,  dans  lequel  il  di- 
sait  que  si  la  question  de  la 
Thrace  etait  resolue  de  cette 
faQon,  il  n  y  aura  pas  de  force 
qui  puisse  obliger  les  Grecs  de 
quitter  cette  terre  conquise  et 
malheureuse.  —  Cette  pensee 
est  erronee .  La  verite  c’est 
qu'il  n'y  pas  d’Etats  en  Eu¬ 


rope,  qui  puissent  embrasser 
le  principe  anarchique  et  ris- 
quent  de  s’isoler  parmi  les  au- 
tres  Etats,  en  ne  se  soumet- 
tant  pas  a  une  decision  de  leur 
part.  — 

L’anarchie  dans  la  vie  Inter¬ 
nationale  est  accablante  d’abord 
pour  celui  qui  ose  la  provo- 
quer.  Lorsque  la  grande  et 
vaste  Russie  bolchevique  a  sen- 
ti  le  hesoin  d  une  vie  commune 
et  internationale,  il  est  inad¬ 
missible  que  des  petits  etats 
comme  la  Grece  decident  le 
contraire.  Cependant  la  deci¬ 
sion  des  Puissances  pour  I’exe- 
cution  de  la  Thrace  en  pro¬ 
vince  independante,  subordon- 
n^  a  la  Societe  des  Nations 
pourra  etre  impost  immedia- 
tement  par  la  population  lo¬ 
cale,  qui  est  en  etat  de  le 
faire . 

En  concluant,  ja  me  permets 
encore  une  fois,  Tres  Honora- 
bles  Messieurs,  de  Vous  prier! 

De  vouloir  bien  donner  la 
possibilite  a  un  peuple  de  5 
Millions,  le  nombre  du  peuple 
bulgare  dans  ses  frontieres 
actuelles,  de  vivre  et  de  se  de- 
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velopper.  Ne  le  separez  pas  de 
Vous,  n’elevez  pas  un  mur  ar¬ 
tificial  entre  lui  et  Vous;  ne 
supportez  plus  que  son  chemin 
Vous  soit  obstrue. 

Nous  les  bulgares,  nous 
croyons  a  la  force  des  trai- 
tes  internationaux ;  mais  nous 
les  peuples  balkaniques,  nous 
nous  connaissons  bien,  pour  ne 
pas  croire  a  I’execution  des 
traites  sur  le  sol  balkanique, 
lorsque  Votre  volonte  et  Vos 
soins  ne  sont  pas  concentres 
sur  eux. 

Pour  notre  issue  a  travers 
le  territoire  grec,  qui  sera  pa¬ 
ralyse  a  tous  les  instants  par 
des  empechements  et  des  pro¬ 
vocations,  nous  ne  desirons  pas 
vous  donner  le  role  de  gen¬ 
darme  en  permanence. 

Nous  serious  genes  de  Vous 
causer  des  embarras  eternelle- 
ment.  Mais  de  meme  nous  ne 
voulons  pas  que  I’animosite 
pour  luie  nouvelle  g^uerre  soit 
cultivee  entre  les  deux  peuples 
voisins  —  bulgare  et  grec. 
Nous  voulons  mettre  fin  a  un 


etat  de  choses  injuste,  nous 
desirons  vivre  dans  une  paix 
veritable  et  durable. 

Veuillez  bien  dire  Votre  pa¬ 
role  et  nous  donner  cette  paix. 

Veuillez  bien  sauver  le  peu- 
ple  bulgare  d’une  necessite  fa¬ 
tale,  sauver  le  peuple  grec 
d’une  inutilite  dangereuse  et 
sauver  la  population  de  la 
Thrace  d’une  incertitude  ef- 
f  royable . 

Nous  ne  demandons  rien  en 
dehors  du  Traite  de  Paix,  nous 
demandons  seulement  que  ce 
traite  de  Neuilly,  qui  nous  a 
enleve  tant  de  territoires;  qui 
a  arrache  de  nous  une  popula¬ 
tion  bulgare  de  1  Million  et 
Yo;  qui  nous  a  surchage  d’une 
dette  de  reparations  conside¬ 
rable;  qui  a  mis  la  croix  sur 
notre  armee  permanente  et  qui 
nous  a  desarme,  soit  retabli 
dans  la  situation  dans  laquelle 
il  etait  lorsque  nous  Tavons 
signe:  nous  demandons  la  mise 
en  execution  de  I’art.  48. 

Je  fais  appel  a  cette  Honora^ 
ble  Assemblee  au  nom  du  peu- 
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pie  bulgare  malheureux,  pour  Nous  Vous  prions  de  vouloir 
demander  qu’on  lui  accorde  la  nous  les  donner.  Vous  pouvez 
justice,  le  droit,  la  paix,  I’air  faire  cela! 
et  la  necessite  vitale. 


Signe:  StamboUsky 
President  du  Conseil  des 
Ministres  de  Bulgarie 


A  close  friend  of  Kemal  Ataturk 

D.  ATCHKOFF 

D.  Atchkoff  was  horn  at  Prilep,  Turkish  officer  at  the  head  of 
Macedonia,  in  1886.  He  finished  the  army  instead  of  a  foreigner, 
secondary  school  at  Kiev,  Russia,  This  young  officer  loas  Musta- 
and  graduated  in  lato  at  the  pha  Kemal,  and  his  speech  earned 
University  of  Sofia.  In  1903  he  him  a  severe  reprimand, 
was  elected  deputy  for  the  liberal 

party  headed  by  Dimitri  Petkoff,  When  the  Balkan  War  teas  over 
the  father  of  Nicholas  Petkoff.  in  1913,  a  Bulgarian  delegation. 
Since  nis  youth  he  had  taken  led  by  Generalissimo  Savoff,  went 
part  in  the  fight  for  Macedonia’s  to  Constantinople  to  negotiate 
freedom  which  had  given  him  loith  Talaat  Pasha.  The  delega- 
an  opporturiity  to  get  in  touch  tion  was  accompanied,  by  the 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Turkish  Macedonian  revolutionary  leaders 
revolutionary  movement  “Order  and  by  M.  Atchkoff.  There  he 
and  Progress”.  These  leaders  again  came  into  contact  with 
were:  Enver  Pasha,  Talaat  Pasha  Mustapha  Kemal.  Soon  after - 
and  a  young  officer  of  the  Salo-  wards  Kemal  was  appointed 
nica  garrison,  Mustapha  Kemal.  Turkey’s  military  representative 

The  following  incident  related  at  Sofia  where  he  remained  until 
by  M.  Atchkoff  dates  from  those  his  country’s  entry  into  the  first 
days:  World  War  in  1915. 

Von  der  Goltz  Pasha,  a  German,  At  the  negotiations  for  the 
was  appointed  inspector  general  secret  treaty  between  Bulgaria 
of  the  army.  On  the  occasion  of  and  Turkey,  M.  Atchkoff  acted 
his  visit  to  Salonica  a  banquet  as  an  intermediary  betioeen  the 
7oas  held  in  his  honour,  at  which  government  of  Sofia  and  the 
a  young  officer  asked  for  permis-  Turkish  Legation  and  Mustapha 
Sion  to  speak.  In  his  speech  he  Kemal  dealt  with  the  questions 
expressed  his  desire  to  see  a  concerning  the  future  military 
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■collaboration.  The  latter  was 
fond  of  social  life.  He  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  Sofiiski 
Club,  he  liked  to  dance  arid  did 
not  miss  one  ball.  He  loas  received 
in  the  best  houses;  the  doors  of 
General  Ratcho  Petroff’s  house 
were  always  open  to  him;  on 
Sundays  he  went  to  tea  at  Profes¬ 
sor  Kiroff’s;  he  became  a  close 
friend  of  the  family  of  General 
Kovatcheff,  the  commender  of  the 
Bulgarian  fourth  army  in  the 
Balkan  War.  Kemal  was  great¬ 
ly  attracted  by  the  General’s 
daughter,  Mita.  There  was  even 
talk  of  marriage,  but  the  Kovat¬ 
cheff  family  opposed  it  on  reli¬ 
gious  grounds.  M.  Atchkoff  used 
to  wonder  tohether  Kemal’s  career 
would  not  have  taken  another 
turn  had  he  married  Mita.  Being 
so  fond  of  the  young  Bulgarian 
girl  he  probably  would  not  have 
risked  his  life  in  such  dangerous 
adventures . 

After  the  famous  battle  of 
Anafarte  (Gallipoli)  where  he 
defeated  the  Anglo-French  forces, 
Mustapha  Kemal  was  appointed 
governor  of  Andrinople.  That  loas 
a  degradation  for  him  which  xoas 
the  result  of  the  Germans’  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  Kemal  had  modified 
Marshal  Falkenheim’s  plan  for 
the  defense  of  the  Straits.  In¬ 
stead  of  occupying  his  new  post, 
Mustapha  Kemal  went  to  Sofia  to 
see  his  old  friends  and  remained 
there  for  over  a  month. 


In  1916,  when  Mustapha  Kemal 
was  training  an  army  destined 
for  the  Syrian  and  Mesopotamian 
fronts,  M.  Atchkoff  again  went 
to  Constantinople.  As  a  result  of 
an  act  of  British  sabotage  the 
entire  stocks  of  provisions  and 
munitions  intended  for  this  army 
were  burnt  down.  In  spite  of  that, 
Mustapha  Kemal  left  for  Aleppo 
where  he  presented  his  general 
plan  of  attack  in  Mesopotamia . 
He  teas  offered  the  post  of  Gene¬ 
ralissimo,  but  he  would  accept 
it  only  on  condition  his  plan  was 
adopted.  Falkenheim  was  still  too 
powerful,  and  the  plan  was  set 
aside.  In  view  of  this,  Mustapha 
Kemal  returned  to  Constantinople 
and  placed,  himself  at  the  Sultan’s 
disposal.  He  teas  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  accompanying  the 
Crown  Prince  during  the  latter’s 
visit  to  the  Western  Front. 

The  loar  finished  with  the 
defeat  of  the  Central  Powers,  and 
Turkey  was  occupied  by  the 
British  and  the  French .  A  re¬ 
volutionary  movement  broke  out 
at  Sivas.  The  Sultan  sent  Kemal 
there  to  pacify  the  population 
instead  of  lohich  Kemal  joined 
the  movement  and  became  its 
leader.  In  1919  M.  Atchkoff  was 
again  in  Constantinople  where 
he  received  an  invitation  from 
Kemal  to  visit  Ankara.  This  was 
in  March,  just  before  Kemal’s 
march  on  Constantinople,  and 
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Kemal  warned  his  friend  to  re¬ 
turn  in  a  hurry  for  otherwise  he 
toould  have  to  follow  the  rebel 
troops. 

The  war  against  Greece  in  Ana¬ 
tolia  ended  in  a  Turkish  victory. 
In  1922  M.  Atchkoff  was  once 
more  in  Constantinople  as  an 
emissary  of  President  Alexan¬ 
der  Stamholiiski  and  negotiated 
with  Kemal  about  important 
Balkan  matters. 

In  1933  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Turkish  revolution, 
M.  Atchkoff  travelled  to  Ankara 
to  greet  his  old  friend.  Russia’s 
representatives  there  were  the 
marshals  Vorochilov  and  Bou- 
denyi.  Kemal  shared  M.  Atch- 
koff’s  suspicions  with  regard  to 
Moscow.  Through  M.  Atchkoff, 
Christo  Minkoff,  the  Bulgarian 
Charge  d’Affaires,  received  an 
invitation  from  Ataturk  to  the 


latter’s  estate  near  Ankara  to 
“have  a  glass  of  brandy”.  In 
front  of  all  his  ministers,  Ata¬ 
turk  remarked  to  Minkoff:  “Look 
at  them,  they  are  all  displeased^ 
with  me  because,  ignoring  the 
law  on  protection  of  labour,  I 
have  hired  only  Bulgarians  to 
work  on  my  farm  as  gardeners, 
horticulturists  and  dairymen.  But 
I  have  great  confidence  in  people 
of  your  race.” 

From  July  1934  to  April  1936  M. 
Atchkoff  remained  in  Ankara, 
this  time  on  a  special  mission:  to 
arrange  for  the  stay  in  Turkey 
and  protection  lohile  there  of  the 
Macedonian  revolutionary  leader, 
Ivan  Mihailov. 

M.  Atchkoff,  a  political  refugee 
Living  in  Brazil  since  1950,  died 
in  Sdo  Paulo  in  1955.  He  had  the 
heart  of  a  great  patriot. 

C.  H.  ELENKIN 
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A  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY 


The  discovery  concerns  the  synthesis  of  chlorophyll 
achieved  by  Professor  Martin  Strell  and  Dr.  Anton  Kaloya- 
noff. 


Dr.  Kaloyanoff  was  boi’n  at  Varna,  Bulgaria,  in  1918.  He 
graduated  in  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Munich  where  he 
began  to  do  research  work,  together  with  Professor  Strell,  on 
the  structure  of  chlorophyll  “a”  and  “b”. 

This  coloured  substance  is  of  vital  importance  as  without 
it  plants  could  not  convert  sunlight  into  chemical  energy. 
The  chlorophyll  proportion  in  plants  is  2/3  of  chlorophyll  “a" 
and  1/3  of  chlorophyll  “b”  whereas  in  algae  the  proportion 
is  inverted. 

The  French  scientists  Joseph  Pelletier  and  Joseph  Ca- 
ventrou  were  the  first  to  name  this  substance  “chlorophyll”. 

The  first  researches  on  chlorophyll  were  carried  out  by 
Professor  Willstatter  of  Munich  for  which  he  w^as  awarded 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  1915. 

Due  to  the  effect  of  light,  plants  transform  non-organic 
substances  into  organic  ones.  There  are  two  phases  in  this 
process:  1)  primary  photochemical  reaction,  known  as 
“luminous  reaction”  and  2)  reduction  of  carbon  dioxide.  In 
the  first  phase  the  assimilation  pigments  act  as  catalysts,  the 
most  important  among  them  being  chlorophyll  “a”  and  “b”. 
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Dr.  Kaloyanoff  and  Professor  Strell  continued  the  work 
of  their  teacher,  Professor  Hans  Fischer,  holder  of  the  Nobel 
Prize.  The  synthesis  had  to  go  through  sixty  different  stages 
and  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  only  in  the  autumn 
of  1959.  These  two  scientists  had  achieved  complete  synthesis 
of  chlorophyll  “a”  for  the  first  time.  In  the  meantime  the 
Swiss  scientists  Stoll  and  Wiedeman  had  succeeded  in  isolat¬ 
ing  pure  chlorophyll  crystals  from  dry  nettle  leaves. 

The  Strell-Kaloyanoff  discovery  is  primarily  of  scientific 
importance.  These  two  scientists  will  go  on  with  their  work 
and  they  hope  to  be  able  to  utilize  chlorophyll  or  its 
derivatives  as  catalysts  in  order  to  obtain  by  synthetic  means 
from  water  and  carbon  dioxide  carbohydrates  like  sugar,  cel¬ 
lulose,  starch,  etc.  These  objectives  are  still  distant  but  if 
once  attained  they  will  solve  the  entire  problem  of  feeding 
millions  of  starving  human  beings,  in  Asia  and  Africa 
especially. 
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BOOKS 


“Symeon  le  Grand  (803-927)”  by  G.  Sergheraert  (Christian- 
Gerard)  Paris,  G.  P.  Maisonneuve,  1960 


This  is  a  book  by  a  Frenchman 
about  the  life  of  a  great  Bulga¬ 
rian  king.  The  style  is  scholarly 
and  gripping,  and  Simeon  is  consi¬ 
dered  in  his  different  aspects:  as 
a  man  of  God-  a  warrior  and  a 
patron  of  the  arts. 

On  reading  the  book  we  are  leil 
to  realize  that  the  history  of  every 
nation  contains  men  who  bear  a 
special  stamp,  who  are  gifted  with 
a  vision  that  extends  beyond  the 
short-sightedness  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries.  Thus  Simeon  in  the 
midst  of  his  people,  who  were  still 
heathen  although  they  had  recen¬ 
tly  been  converted,  saw  that  there 
could  be  no  civilization  for  the 
Bulgarians  without  Christianity. 
His  dream  was  to  become  a  Pa¬ 
triarch.  but  as  his  brother  Vladimir 
had  betrayed  the  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Boris  was  forced  to  place 
the  monk  Simeon  on  the  throne. 

Simeon  has  been  called  the 
Charlemagne  of  Bulgaria,  but 
would  it  not  be  more  correct  to 


compare  him  with  Peter  the 
Great?  Both  of  them  had  the  same 
love  of  learning,  felt  the  same 
attraction  for  a  higher  culture  and 
were  filled  with  the  same  desire 
to  undertake  reforms  and  impro^ 
vements.  Both  were  men  of  strong 
and  uncompromising  characters 
with  a  deep  love  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries;  they  were  able  t<y 
assimilate  without  being  themsel  - 
ves  assimilated,  they  went  abroad 
to  study  and  upon  returning  were 
able  to  apply  what  they  had 
learned,  not  in  the  manner  of 
imitators  but  as  original  creators. 

Simeon  pursued  Greek  studies 
at  the  Magnaure  Academy  of 
Constantinople  yet  he  infused  his 
life  work  with  a  Bulgarian  spirit. 
The  golden  age  of  Simeon  meant 
the  flourishing  of  a  culture  that 
proved  to  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
the  Slav  peoples,  the  Russians  in 
particular.  Preslav.  the  capital- 
became  a  centre  of  learning:  in  the 
10th  century  Simeon  founded 
there  an  Academy  and  the  first 
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national  library.  In  his  scholarly 
work  he  associated  with  John  the 
Exarch-  the  priest  Greg^ory  and  the 
monk  Dokse  (the  brother  of  King 
Boris  I)-  While  Clement  and  Naum 
laboured  in  Macedonia,  where  they 
founded  the  Macedonian  School- 
their  academic  work  was  carried 
on  by  their  pupils  at  Preslav.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  “Cyrillic” 
alphabet  was  invented,  which  vtas 
a  simplification  of  the  Glagollic 
alphabet  created  by  the  holy  bro¬ 
thers  Cyril  and  Methodus  (the 
teachers  of  Clement  and  Naum). 

Simeon  represents  a  link  between 
Byxantine  culture  and  the  Slav 
world,  and  he  is  compared  to  the 
Renaissance  humanists.  Actually, 
as  M.  Sergheraert  points  out. 
Simeon  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
Renaissance. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of 
Bulgarian  culture  upon  Russia  in 
the  ICth  century,  the  author 
remarks:  “Soon  after  his  conver¬ 
sion  to  Christianity.  Prince  Vladi¬ 


mir  (972-1015),  the  Boris  cf  Russia, 
asked  Czar  Samuel  of  Bulgaria 
(972-1014)  to  send  him  missiona¬ 
ries  and  scholars  as  well  as 
Simeon’s  books.” 

Lamansky,  the  Russian  historian- 
writes:  “Until  the  15th  century 
Russia  continued  to  receive  from 
the  Bulgarians  not  only  Slavonic 
manuscripts  but  also  priests, 
writers,  iconographers  and  chanter.; 
for  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  ins¬ 
truction  Bulgaria  was  far  ahead 
of  Russia.” 

M.  Sergheraert’s  book  is  of  great 
value  to  the  historians  of  the 
Byzantine  and  Bulgarian  worlds 
but  to  Bulgarian  readers  its  value 
is  inestimable.  It  enables  them  to 
establish  a  close  and  solid  contact 
between  the  present  and  the  past. 
This  contact  has  become  a  neces¬ 
sity,  a  source  of  inspiration,  in 
the  present  tragic  times. 

N.  M. 
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DRAGOMAN  PASS  —  an  adventure 
in  the  Balkans 


by  Eric  Williams 
London,  CoUins,  1959. 


As  the  Soviet  authorities  were 
slow  in  granting  a  visa  to  Eric 
Wiliiams,  the  English  author,  the 
Soviet  Consul  In  London  advised 
him  to  leave  for  Bulgaria  or 
Roumania  and  once  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  to  apply  there  for  a 
visa  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  July  of  1956  Eric  WiUiams, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  left  by 
jeep  for  Hungary,  Roumania  and 
Bulgaria.  Two  months  later  he  was 
expelled  by  the  Bulgarian  auth¬ 
orities.  His  impressions  of  this 
trip  serve  as  material  for  the 
adventure  story  “Dragoman  Pass", 
an  exciting  book  which  also  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  human 
wisdom  and  in  which  truth  and 
fiction  are  strikingly  blended. 

The  main  characters  are  an 
English  writer  and  his  wife,  who 
differ  from  the  Williamses  only  In 
name.  The  attention  of  the  general 
reader  is  caught  by  the  breath¬ 


taking  plot,  but  the  perceptive 
reader  easily  discovers  true  facts 
about  the  people  of  the  conununist 
world. 

The  great  merit  of  the  author 
lies  in  the  fact  that  in  depicting 
reality  he  has  not  relied  on  su¬ 
perficial  observations  nor  on  offi¬ 
cial  data  but  has  caught  the  truth 
reflected  In  the  individual  destinies 
and  behaviour  of  the  people  he 
came  into  contact  with.  One  feels 
that  his  characters  are  real  human 
beings  who  talk  in  the  book  as 
they  talk  In  real  life.  This  is  true 
even  of  his  less  credible  characters, 
as,  for  instance,  the  English  pro¬ 
fessor  of  archaeology,  Bruce  Carter, 
a  disenchanted  communist  held 
under  home-arrest  by  the  Rouma¬ 
nian  authorities  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  disclosing  the 
horrors  of  the  Roumanian  con¬ 
centration  camps  in  the  Danube 
delta,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
enable  them  to  make  use  of  his 
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name  for  a  “scientific”  book  alleg¬ 
ing  the  Slav  origin  of  the  Rouma¬ 
nian  people. 

The  English  author  and  his  wife 
meet  the  professor  by  chance  and 
arrange  to  get  him  out  of  Rouma- 
nia  hidden  in  a  special  compart¬ 
ment  of  their  jeep.  The  flight 
from  Bucharest  to  Sofa  and  on  to 
the  Turkish  frontier  makes  up  the 
adventurous  element  of  the  book. 
Eric  Williams  is  a  past  master  of 
suspense.  He  w'as  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  Germany  during  the  second 
World  War,  twice  tried  to  escape 
and  later  wrote  the  famous  book 
“The  Wooden  Horse”  (which  has 
been  filmed). 

When  the  reader  recovers  his 
breath  after  the  last  scene  that 
takes  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maritza  river,  near  the  Turco- 
Bulgarian  frontier,  and  begins  to 
sift  his  impressions,  he  will  reali¬ 
ze  that  the  book’s  adventurous 
element  pales  before  the  rich 
variety  of  human  emotions  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  characters.  He 
cannot  forget  the  noble  sacriflee 
of  the  Roumanian  Darescu  nor 
the  selfishness  of  Petrosanu.  the 


writer,  nor  the  cynicism  of  Vatra. 
(he  film  producer. 

To  Eric  Williams  man  is  the 
foundation  of  life.  Man  is  the 
mirror  that  reflects  the  effects  of 
the  social  and  political  systems. 
Even  if  a  regime  builds  modern 
roads,  factories  and  canals  but  at 
the  same  time  destroys  human 
dignity,  turning  men  into  cowards, 
frightened  and  vile  creatures  and 
self-sedcers,  it  will  not  in  the  final 
count  have  brought  progress.  The 
author  shows  how  insignificant  is 
the  layer  of  people  that  support  the 
regime  behind  which  the  brutal 
strength  of  Soviet  domination  lies 
hidden.  In  contrast  to  these  self- 
seeking  compromisers  the  author 
shows  the  proud  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  peasants,  the  dissatisfied 
youth  and  even  the  disillusioned 
communists.  The  novel  leaves  the' 
reader  with  a  feeling  of  admiration 
and  love  for  the  humble  people 
living  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
who  have  faith  in  their  ability  to 
overcome  evil  by  their  own  efforts. 

The  author  dedicates  his  book 
to  the  Hungarian,  Roumanian  and 
Bulgarian  peoples  who,  he  says, 
will  one  day  again  be  free. 


D.  Sotirov 


LA  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES,  Paris,  ler  Mars  1961  a  publie  la 
note  suivante:  “BULGARIAN  REVIEW  est  un  periodique  dont  le 
premier  fascicule  vient  de  paraitre  a  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Sa  publication 
est  assuree  par  un  Foyer  qui  groupe  des  Bulgares  exiles  en  Belgique, 
au  Bresil,  en  France,  en  Grande-Bretagne,  en  Italic,  en  Espagne,  en 
Su^de,  em  Suisse,  aux  Etats-Unis,  au  Venezuela  ou  en  Allemagne 
Occidentale.  Le  directeur  est  M.  Jayme  de  Carvalho,  Caixa  postal 
3968  a  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

“Les  articles  sur  la  litterature  bulgare,  des  documents  concer- 
nant  I’histoire  de  ce  pays,  une  etude  sur  Vavenir  de  Veglise  ortho- 
doxe,  deux  notices  necrologiques  relatives  d  George  Kiosseivanov, 
decode  en  Suisse  a,  Vage  de  70  ans,  et  au  Dr.  N.  P.  Nicolaev  mort  a 
Upsal  en  Suide  a  soixante-quinze  ans,  sont  rediges  en  langue  an- 
glaise.  M.  Boleslaw  Tachauer  relate  en  langue  frangaise  son  expul¬ 
sion  de  Sofia  en  juin  1946,  puis  comment  il  fut  accueill  a  la  nuit 
tombante  et  apris  une  marche  epuisante  dans  les  forets  du  massif 
de  Sredna-Gora  par  un  ermite:  le  p6re  Ephrem.  Apr^s  avoir  par- 
tag6  son  repos,  I’exile  reprit  sa  besace  et  le  vieux  solitaire  lui  dit 
en  guise  d’ adieu:  “Je  vois,  mon  cher  fils,  que  tu  as  beaucoup  lu 
dans  ta  vie. . .  Mais  je  me  demande  quand,  d  force  de  lire,  tu  as  pu 
trouver  le  temps  de  penser”  A.G.” 
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ERRATA 
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pp.  1,  23:  instead  of  “Brecht  and  the  Communism”,  read 
“Brecht  and  Communism”. 


p.  2^  Column  1,  Srd  paragraph,  to  read:  “After  the 
worker’s  rising  of  June  1953  in  East  Berlin, 
he  vxrote  and  privately  circulated  a  poem  entitled 
"The  Solution"  in  which  he  suggested  uMh 
lost  the  Government’s  confidence,  the  simplest 
characteristic  irony  that  since  “the  People  had 
thing  the  regime  could  do  was  to  dissolve  the 
People  and  elect  another.”  Among  his  late  verse 
there  is  a  poem  entitled  “Bad  Morning”  etc. 

p.  33,  footnote:  instead  of  “Constitutive  Assembly”  read 
“Constituent  Assembly”. 
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